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Atlantic City Convention 
February 27-28, 1950 


At the invitation of the American Association of School Adminis. 
trators, the officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
arranged for its members two afternoon sessions, a banquet, and a get- 
together breakfast in Atlantic City, New Jersey, during the period of the 
annual convention of superintendents in February. In addition to these 
meetings, the members of the Department participated in two joint ses- 
sions with the AASA. The attendance was large and enthusiastic at all of 
these meetings. 

For the benefit of the many members who were unable to go to Atlantic 
City, we take pleasure in printing in this issue of THe Nationa Ett 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL a quite full account of the program. The two panel 
discussions, “Characteristics of a Good Elementary School” and “Develop- 
ing Child Responsibility in the Elementary School,” are reproduced as re- 
corded on the spot, with only such minor omissions as lack of space made 
necessary. The panel leaders and participants were excellent and the dis- 
cussion was entered into wholeheartedly, the audience sharing in the ques- 
tion period insofar as time permitted. 

The anniversary banquet was one of those rare events which occur only 
once during a period of many years of an organization’s existence. The 
brief time at our disposal made it impossible to do more than merely 
touch upon a few of the highlights of the Department’s activities since 
1921. For a fuller account of this banquet program, see pages 23-24 of this 
issue. We regret that such a small proportion of our large membership 
could be with us on this memorable occasion. 

The breakfast on Tuesday morning was a delightful affair, giving 
opportunity for members to greet old friends and to meet new ones. All 
who were present felt the inspiration of Dr. Cranford’s message, which we 
are glad to be able to print in full here. 

The arrangements for these social functions were undertaken by com- 
mittees of local principals, who gave ample proof of their ability and their 
loyalty in the way in which their plans were carried out. 

We take this opportunity of expressing again our very sincere appre- 
ciation to all those persons and organizations who gave so generously of 
their time and effort to make these winter meetings a success. 

—Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary 
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The Characteristics of a Good 
Elementary School 


[A Panel Discussion at the Meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 27, 1950, Miss Florence Gabriel, President of the 
Department, presiding. ] 


PaneL Leaver: Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, Dean, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ParticIPANTs: Dr. W. Paul Allen, Principal, Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, New 
York 


Miss Helon Brixey, Principal, Brownlow School, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Mr. William Buboltz, Principal, Berger School, Milwaukee, Wiseonsin 

Dr. Stuart E. Dean, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, Connecticut 

Miss Carolyn Patterson, Principal, Linden School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, Principal, Dos Palos Elementary School, Dos Palos, Cali- 
fornia 


Dr. Szecers: A tremendously big topic—the characteristics of a good 
elementary school—has been assigned to us to discuss in a brief amount 
of time, so I am simply going to hit some highlights, to talk in headlines, 
if you please, and suggest some of the things that I associate with a good 
elementary school, and afterwards all of you have the right to agree or 
disagree. 

I should like to begin with a little discussion of what we might call 
“types of learning” to look for in this good elementary school, and I want 
to ask you whether you would agree with me that we want each of them 
to be made a matter of major concern in this good elementary school. 

In the first place, there is a type of learning that we can characterize by 
the description of skills and habits, a type of learning that is dependent 
primarily upon repetition—the kind of learning that proceeds best when 
tepetition proceeds according to the best possible plan. For example, in 
the elementary school we want handwriting taught. Handwriting is not 
something with which one is born—it is a skill which is developed. It is 
not pursued for its own sake, but is acquired in order that it may be used. 
I wonder whether you would agree that primarily, fundamentally, one 
acquires handwriting through the medium simply of repetition. Now, 
please note, I am not talking about “push-pulls” and “round-arounds.” 
lam talking about handwriting which is used when somebody has some- 
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clusion, that we write when we have something to say in writing. 
Typing, which is not usually taught in the elementary school, is another 
good example of a kind of learning that is dependent primarily upon 


use—is also a type of learning that is dependent primarily upon repetition 
—for instance, the ability to say at will that Columbus discovered America 
in 1492, or to bring back from your recollection any other bit of what we 
call knowledge. 

Now, would you like an elementary school that stopped at that kind 
of learning? It would be something like a skeleton with no meat on its 
bones, wouldn’t it? 

Would you’ agree, too, that right there is where the old elementary 
school, which is happily disappearing, stopped? That it was this kind of 
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learning, dependent primarily upon repetition—the acquisition of skills, | 


the acquisition of knowledge more or less for its own sake—that character- 
ized what many of us think of as the old elementary school? 

And would you agree that right there is where the typical old elementary 
school report card stopped? We told parents how children were getting 
along with reference to these particular skills and with reference to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and—well, deportment too—but precious little 
else. 

Would you agree, also, that that is where many high school people want 
us to stop? They say if we do that—if we teach children the skills, if we 
give them a background of knowledge—then we have done our duty and 
they will not be troubled by having children who are different, you see; 
and that, I suppose, is pleasant for some people to contemplate, but it 
wouldn’t be for most of us. 

Then there is another type of learning—a type that is a little bit more 
comprehensive, a little more complicated than this, a type of learning 
that is dependent not primarily upon skills but upon interpretation. 
Would you agree, for example, that there is a type of learning that we 
might characterize as perceptual learning? I mean by that the kind of 
learning that we do when we meet anything through the medium of any 
of our senses or any combination of them; when we hear something or 
see something or smell something or touch something, or feel the move- 
ment in something, we learn. I think it is an important kind of learning. 
By and large, elementary schools have done too little with it, but it is the 
kind of learning that goes on when children are taken down to a stream, 
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where they see all kinds of interesting things and they bring things back 
to the classroom to investigate with microscopes. I like microscopes in the 
elementary school, although you don’t have to have them. When children 


_ touch and manipulate and talk about those things which they have seen 








and experienced, another kind of learning is going on—learning through 
interpretation. We see something, we analyze it, and then we put together 
what we have analyzed in the light of what we know, and the result is 
that we come to a conclusion. 

That is a kind of learning that I like to see chiidren go through—learn- 
ing by themselves, under guidance certainly, but coming to conclusions of 
their own on the basis of what they have seen and what they have manipu- 


_ lated. That is why I don’t like to think of an elementary school as being 


contained within the walls of any classroom—we ought to go outside a 


little bit. I can’t imagine a school situated in such a vacuum that there 


isn’t something exciting within a hundred yards of its front door. Even 
if you are situated in a desert, the sand of the desert and the insects that 
you would find in that sand are interesting. 

It is an important sort of learning, depending on interpretation, and 
closely allied with it is a type of learning that I would like to define or 
name as associative learning. This is much like the first, but different in 
that while the first was dependent upon the interpretation of something 
concrete, this second type of learning depends upon the association of the 
abstract, the association of ideas with ideas. Let mc illustrate: 

I am going to say a couple of words, and I want you to ask yourselves 
whether you feel any emotion at all, whether you feel any wiggles going 
up and down your backbone, as I say the word watch. Do you? No 
wiggles. I say the word pencil. No wiggles. I say the word chair. But now 
let’s suppose, for the sake of argument, that you are a criminal condemned 
to death. Would that word chair have a different effect upon you? Would 
there be a few wiggles? 

Now let’s think of a couple of other words: communist—you can’t help 
feeling. Mother—another kind of feeling. What is the reason for the fact 
that one word has a tendency to produce an emotional response and an- 
other word does not? It is simply a matter of association. The kind of 
association we wrap around what children do and feel is an important 
sort of feeling, and the interpretation that we place upon these experiences 
constitutes an important sort of learning; that is, we don’t want to have 
to teach entirely on that first basis, on the basis of rote repetition. We want 
to teach so that children will come to conclusions of their own and make 
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interpretations of their own. The kind of interpretation we place upon 
words and upon ideas is an important part of this good elementary school | 
curriculum. It is, in a very real sense, the very stuff out of which character | 
is made—the kind of association you wrap around words and ideas deter. | 
mines in large measure the very character which is yours, and we have to | 
do a lot with that kind of learning in the elementary school. 

How are you going to grade children on it? It doesn’t make much dif. 
ference to me whether you can give a person A or C in tolerance, or A or 
C in social understanding. What I want to know is whether any school 
is so organized that I see in that very organization the kind of school 
climate which produces an understanding of other people and a liking of 
other people—tolerance in the broad sense of that term, not tolerance 
simply in the sense of putting up with somebody else. 

Then there is another kind of learning, dependent upon interpretation 
too, in a way—problem solving—in which this good elementary school 
ought to engage. By problem solving I mean not just problem solving in 
arithmetic, but preblem solving which is characterized by the employ- 
ment of inductive thinking, taking a situation and asking, “Why? What 
is the reason for it? What is going to happen because of what I have seen?” 
We have abundant opportunity for such problem solving in science, in 
geography, in just ordinary school administration, as well as in arithmetic. 

Obviously the amount of this kind of teaching we can do is limited 
by both the maturity and the intelligence of the children. But to me it is 
the acme, the very epitome, of the best sort of intellectual education— 
giving people not only the feeling that they may solve provlems but also 
the feeling that they must solve problems, and giving them practice in that 
problem solving. 

We want still another kind of learning, different from each of these 
others. I am going to call it “appreciation,” for lack of a better term—the 
kind of learning that improves the quality of emotional response. I think 
we should do a lot of it. It should not be confined to art and music. There 
is a kind of appreciation that comes to many people—and I wish I were 
one of them—when a problem in mathematics is solved beautifully. There 
is a kind of appreciation that comes to all of us when a problem in social 
relationships is solved beautifully. 

I would like to have a school so organized that children formulate their 





own appreciations and like what they like because they like it. I don'| 


want a child in my school to be told, “This is the kind of poetry you must 
like.” Rather, I want him to tell me, “This is the kind of poetry I like,’ 
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and if he doesn’t like poetry, I want him to be honest and to tell me just 
that, and then I can go to work, perhaps, and get somewhere. 

Now, let’s apply this to certain school subjects, and may I emphasize 
this thought, that I am taking them in a kind of series of subject categories 
simply for purposes of convenience and not because I think these subjects 
have to be taught separately and in a dichotomous nature in the school. 
Is that clear? 

I am going to talk about reading a little bit, about arithmetic, and about 
geography a little bit. That does not mean there is no arithmetic and no 
reading in geography, but let’s think about these types of learning and 
about the schools that some of us attended. Do you remember the kind 
of arithmetic we used to have? Do you remember those problems we used 
to solve? Do you remember the men who went into partnership together, 
and who were always called A, B, and C? I have always felt that they 
were ashamed to have their names associated with the enterprise. A 
would put a certain amount of capital into the kitty and B and C like- 
wise, and then, after a certain amount of time, usually three months, two 
weeks and four days—so as to make it a little more apt to strengthen our 
minds—B, you recall, had a change of heart. He pulled out of the partner- 
ship. Then we were asked to find out exactly how much B was entitled 
to share in the profits or how much of the loss he had to absorb, having 
been in the partnership for this unusual length of time; and the interest 
which he was to pay, if there was a debt, was always an exotic type of 
interest—nothing like 6 per cent ever, but always 7.75 per cent or some- 
thing like that. 

What was the purpose of that kind of arithmetic? It was simply that 
first kind of learning, wasn’t it—learning through repetition? 

Do you remember the rooms we used to paper—rooms that no architect 
would ever have dreamed of, unless he were having a nightmare! Do you 
remember that we never bought paper by the roll but always by the square 
inch? It was that kind of arithmetic. It doesn’t involve any interpretation. 
It doesn’t involve anything except the ability, by rote, to go through a 
series of set procedures, with no purpose in mind whatever. 

Think of geography as we used to learn it. Am I the only one in this 
room who learned that the capital of Maine is Augusta‘on the Kennebec, 
and so on down to California? Do you remember how we used to go 
through the states, first naming the capitals, then bounding the states? 
And do you remember how we used to think in terms of precise numbers 
—that this particular city had so many hundred thousands of people in it? 
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Nobody ever asked questions like these: How did that city happen to be 
there? Why is Philadelphia situated in the fork of the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware? Why is New York a great port? Why was Charleston once 
important, and why is it now less important politically than it was back 
in the seventeenth century? We didn’t ask questions like that. We were 
content with that first form of learning—reciting, giving back what was 
given to us, without being asked for our opinions. 

Now, I don’t like that kind of elementary school. I would rather have 
a school in which children are not only made to feel free to think but also 
made to feel responsible for thinking. And so I would like to think of this 
elementary school as characterized, in the first place, by the fact that it 
pays attention to these different kinds of learning. 

Next, would you agree that this good elementary school must also be 
characterized by opportunity for living, living together? It must be a 
school in which children live, not as they would live outside—that would 
be a fallacy, because no school can duplicate the outside—but where they 
live normally as thirty youngsters would live normally together were they 
not in school, planning together, learning to respect the other fellow’s 
opinion, learning to disagree agreeably, if occasion for disagreement arises. 

Let’s come back to the first point—learning to plan. I think we do less 
with elementary school children in that area than in almost any other— 
letting them help to plan what is going to happen today and next week. 
Now, I don’t mean to surrender all authority to the children, but I do 
mean that they should have a share in planning the program. 

Would you agree also that, ideally, this good elementary school should 
be housed in a school pliant which is designed in terms of the kind of cur- 
riculum I have hinted at? Not that a good school program is impossible 
if you don’t have an ideal school building. We have all seen excellent pro- 
grams, good teaching going on in a rural school where the surroundings 
were drab and the building crowded, where the facilities were few—be- 
cause what is most important is not to have movable furniture, but to have 
an elastic teacher; not that we have to have all sorts of facilities, but we 
do need imagination. Those are the important things. 

But, ideally, would you agree that we want this school plant to have 
more space than some of us are accustomed to—rooms where furniture 
can be pushed around, where children can use the floor, where there can 
be a group working here and a group working there without being on 
each other’s heels or in the teacher’s hair (if any) ? 

Would you agree, too, that we want to have adequate space outside the 
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school, so that everything does not have to be dovetailed; so that the 
fourth grade teacher, if she wants to continue an activity a little longer, 
doesn’t have to have recess at just one particular period because her chil- 
dren have to be out of the way of the other children who have recess? 
A flexible program is, in part at least, dependent upon the flexibility of 
physical arrangements. 

This good elementary school should have some special rooms too—a 
“good health” room, a good gymnasium, a good art room where not all 
of the art would be taught but where there would be facilities for teaching 
art superlatively well at least part of the time. 

The school should be well lighted and ventilated, and painted some- 
thing else than schoolroom brown or schoolroom green. I like color in a 
classroom, don’t you? I like the kind of room that makes a child say, “Oh, 
gee, I’m glad to come here.” That schoolroom brown, the color of cold 
gravy, has never appealed to my esthetic sense. 

In this good elementary school—and, again, I am compressing and 
hurrying and hitting only the headlines—I want a particular kind of 
teacher, the kind of teacher who understands young children, a teacher 
who understands that there are different kinds of learning; a teacher 
who is resilient enough to be able to go on with a program when every- 
body isn’t sitting quietly. I want the kind of teacher who is able to chal- 
lenge children’s imagination, who wants them to ask questions. That is 
hard on teachers, you know, when children ask questions. I want the 
kind of teacher who is able to say to a child, “That’s a good question. I 
don’t know the answer. Let’s find out together.” 

This is certainly a very much oversimplified description of a teacher, but 
what I am driving at is that even if we have an elastic program and the 
physical setting that provides facility for that elastic program, we are 
thwarted if we have a teacher who is not willing to be just as elastic. 

I want a teacher, too, who has a little bit more—and this is heresy—than 
courses in education. I want a teacher who is a person in her own right, 
who has interests, who likes the kind of things other people like. I am a 
teacher and I am proud of the fact. I have been a teacher for thirty-seven 
years now, and I do not hesitate to say in any circle that I am a teacher. 
But I hope never to live to see the day when a man can point at me as I 
go down the street and say, “There is a teacher.” Why? Not because I am 
ashamed of it, but I think teachers should be like other people. They 
should not be a class set aside in their personal lives and in their personal 
characteristics so that they can be labeled. 
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Perhaps you will disagree with this, and if you do, all right, but my point 
is that I want this teacher to be a human being like other human beings, 
to have a breadth of interests. School boards and school districts ought to 
remember this when they make up rules for the kind of teachers they will 
employ; for example, these school boards that say, “We will not employ 
married women.” May I never be principal of a school which has no 
married women on the faculty! You get something, an idea and an at- 
titude, from them that you don’t get from other people. 

In that good elementary school I want a certain kind of princinal, too. 
Perhaps my opinion of the importance of a school principal is rather 
exaggerated, but I think it is pretty hard to exaggerate the importance of 
a school principal. Let’s go back to that original statement. Even if we 
have an elastic curriculum and fine facilities, even if we have an imagina- 
tive teacher, if we have the kind of principal who won’t let that kind of 
teacher operate, then much of the advantage of what has gone before has 
simply been lost. 

I want a principal who understands children—not somebody who just 
drifted into the elementary school principalship, but somebody who has 
had experience in elementary school, somebody who knows what we 
might normally expect of a six-year-old, of an eight-year-old, and so on; 
somebody who is capable of telling a teacher, if she asks a question, “Here 
is what research tells you about that question.” Is it too naive to expect an 
elementary school principal to be acquainted with the research that is 
going on in elementary education? 

I want a principal who recognizes the fact that elementary teachers are 
just as different (and should be) as are elementary children, and who 
doesn’t expect all teachers to teach in the same pattern, but who encourages 
teachers to go ahead with the kind of teaching they can do best. It is very 
hard to define good teaching. Have you ever tried to make up a definition 
of good teaching and make it so all-inclusive that it embraces every charac- 
teristic of good teaching? I can’t do it, because what is good teaching for 
me might not be good teaching for somebody else. I have seen some teach- 
ers achieve excellent results with methods that would be devastating if 
other people were to try them. 

In talking with hundreds of young boys and girls graduating from the 
elementary department in different training schools, | have been impressed 
with one recurrent theme. They tell me, “When I get out, I am not so 
much interested in the city in which I teach. . . I am willing to take almost 
any kind of school. I am not much concerned about the kind of children 
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to me as this: I want to go in a school where the principal will encourage 
me and help me in doing the kind of teaching that I think is the right kind 
and the kind of teaching for which I have been preparing.” 

Now, I am not suggesting that many principals are not of that sort, but 
am simply trying to characterize this good elementary school when we 
speak of the kind of principal we would like to see in that school. 

Next, I would like to see the school tied up with its community. I would 
like to see it working closely with the home, though the extent and 
degree to which that is possible depends pretty largely on the setting of 
the school. Sometimes geographic factors are quite a barrier. But that 
school should be close to the home, if it is conceivably possible. 

We hardly ever understand a child thoroughly unless we know what he 
does when he is not with us. The reports we give to parents must be 
illuminating; they must tell what we think about why a child did some- 
thing, and not simply that he got an 4 in arithmetic and a B in reading. 
For my part, I would like a descriptive sort of report, and conferences 
with parents if it is physically possible. 

Further, I would like to see this school, at least in some sense, base its 
curriculum on the community in which it is situated. I could tell you story 
after story, if time permitted, of schools which I think are doing that very 
well. I see people in this audience who are doing it in their schools. 

Now, this is not all that I want to see in this good elementary school. 
I haven’t talked about a library—I want that. But, in general, if all of these 
characteristics were included, I think it would constitute a pretty good 
elementary school. 

It is time now to turn this meeting over to the panel, and if any of you 
people in the audience would like to enter into the discussion, will you 
please rise and give your name and association, for the sake of the record? 
From now on, it is anyboc ’s fight. Thank you! Who wants to start? 

Mr. Busortz: I wonder if Dr. Seegers, in his recitation of these various 
educational principles, is trying to combine them to form definite criteria, 
so as to have a measuring stick by which an elementary school can be 
judged? Do you believe, Dr. Seegers, that we can combine these criteria, 
these hallmarks of educational democracy, to form a measu.ing stick by 
which an elementary school can be judged? 

Dr. SzEcErs: Well, what do some of you other people think about that? ' 

Dr. ALLEN: I think that these various experiences which you propose 
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children should have are, in effect, a measuring stick and a criterion, |/ 
don’t want to leave that question, but I would like to ask another one that 
is a little more practical. However, if you prefer, we will stay with this, 

Dr. Srrcers: No, go ahead. 

Dr. ALLEN: I don’t think you did justice to the old school. We are all 
products of it, and we had a lot of fun laughing at our old school. I think 
it is well that we can laugh at the old school. But it seems to me that a 
good many teachers from the old school—and we will use that term—feel 
they have given children these experiences. 

The thing is that we haven’t any real way to measure whether they did 
or whether they didn’t. I may be wrong, but I can think ’way, ’way back 
to my third grade teacher. We were having a lot of this stuff that you 
talked about here. We had some real problems. We had some associative 
learning in school. We acquired skills and habits. But when we got all 
through, we didn’t have what they call “an effective citizen in a demo} 
cratic society.” 

The point I am trying to make is that until we can find ways to evaluate} 
whether or not this is going to give us the thing which we want for chil-| 
dren, I am a little bit disturbed. 

Dr. Seecers: I didn’t say that I wasn’t interested in evaluation. I said | 
I didn’t know how you were going to grade a person A, B, or C in toler- 
ance. I think you have to evaluate, not through a measure but through 
observation and analysis. I think evaluation is tremendously important, 
but I don’t believe you can measure it in objective terms. 

Does anybody else want to get into this? What kind of curriculum 
are you thinking about? 

Dr. ALLEN: Well, I wasn’t going to make a speech on curriculum, but 
I noticed that you talked a great deal about reading and writing and 
arithmetic, and you didn’t do what I thought you were going to do- 
make a lot of fun of the teaching of those things. You didn’t get off into 
a “curriculum for modern living,” where we are developing a program 
around such things as how to buy and sell, and how to live in a family, 
and a unit on the problems of group living, and how to be a leader and 
how to be a follower. 

Is that the kind of a curriculum you would like us to have, and then 








bring in a little reading and writing and arithmetic when it is needed! 
In other words, I am trying to get at how you are going to do this thing. 

Dr. Seecers: I will give you my own conviction, which, please, is not 
authoritative. I think that reading has to be taught systematically and 


—— 
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consecutively. I think arithmetic has to be taught systematically and con- 
secutively. But not all of the reading and all of the arithmetic has to be 
taught in periods assigned to those two topics. 

There is no one pattern which can be set up for all teachers. For my 
part, I like a program that is based pretty largely on activities. That doesn’t 
mean that a person who doesn’t like a program based on activities is 
necessarily going to run a very bad school. 

Miss Brixey: Dr. Seegers and Dr. Allen, I wonder if you had two dif- 
ferent kinds of teachers and if all this isn’t something that pertains par- 
ticularly to our problem? Probably Dr. Allen had a third grade teacher 
who was doing the things we are trying to do now, and probably your 
third grade teacher was one whom we had better not mention right now! 

If that is true, it comes back to the fundamental problem, that it is an 
individual matter. It is a question of what is the teacher’s and what is the 
principal’s responsibility and what we can do to bring out this better type 
of thing that we are looking for in a teacher. 

Dr. SeEcERS: What do you mean by “this better kind of thing”? 

Miss Brixey: Well, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Dr. Allen 
must have had a nice pudding, a good pudding. I am talking about bring- 
ing forth this child, this individval, and giving him a sense of security, 
giving him a sense of successful living. 

Dr. Srecers: And what are the barriers in the way of that? How about 
it, Dean? 

Dr. Dean: Let me get back, if I may, to the original premise on which 
we started discussing this matter. Can we or can we not do something in 
terms of using any one of the range of terms that is available to measure, 
estimate, evaluate, > proximate what comprises a good elementary school ? 

That is what \vc have been doing, presumably, through this session 
here, and as I see it, there is a range of possibilities. It is done wittingly 
or uawittingly, one way or another, unconsciously at times. At the one 
extreme, you may have a rather liberal interpretation of the broadest use 
of the term evaluation, and at the other extreme you may have the more 
exact connotation of measurement. Somewhere along the range is a posi- 
tion that we all occupy at all times, as I say, deliberately or unwittingly. 

The gist of it, as I see it, is this: If you are going to attempt to evaluate 
(and use the term of your own choice there), you can do it only in terms 
of what you set up to be your desired results. If you are going to lean to- 
ward the philosophic evaluation, in terms of education for modern living 
and all it implies, then you must prepare in some manner or form or 
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fashion an attempt to prove whether or not you have achieved that. If you 
are going to lean toward the right—the old, traditional, more exact meas- 
urement of times past—then you have methods or means of measurement 
already set up for you. 

To sum it up, I would say in answer to Mr. Buboltz’s leading question, 
“Can we attempt, or should we, or will we attempt to evaluate (and I am 
using that term advisedly there) ?”—I say, yes, we can’t help but do it. 
If we don’t, it is going to be done for "1s, anyway. 

Miss Patrerson: Dr. Seegers, may I come in at this time? I feel that we 
do evaluate and we are being evaluated as we go along. Our children are 
constantly evaluating what we are doing as parents or teachers—our chil- 
dren ard the community with which we come in contact. But we are 
working with people, and we are never going to have any rod that will 
measure exactly, because possibly the thing that you feel doesn’t amount 
to much is the thing that might be the farthest-reaching; it might be only 
a glance or an expression. 

I have the feeling that the greatest thing we have to do in our own 
elementary schools today is to help meet the needs of the children so thai 
they are going to be more secure, and possibly subject matter must supple- 
ment this as we go along. I think too often the high schools have cr’ ‘icized 
the elementary school for not preparing the children—thinking only in 
terms of subject matter and not what we have done to make the child 
better established in his own sense of well-being. 

One of the great handicaps in our schools is that too many of us who 
conduct elementary schools have nothing at all to say about the personnel 
with whom we work. Until the time comes when the principal is called 
in to help select the corps of people with whom she works, there will be 
teachers who might fit in one situation but do not fit in another. And 
when we begin to measure, we have to think of the personnel—of the 
principal who is kindly and sympathetic toward the type of community 
in which she is working, who will delve into the community resources 
and pull them in, and then think in terms of human valves and what 
she can do to serve best and help meet the needs of the children. 

You are not going to teach very much reading or arithmetic to a little 
girl who says her heart aches, deep down, and then when you ask what 
she thinks about when her heart aches, she says she is afraid something 
is going to happen. So long as we have insecurity and are not going to 
find out what we can do to help take care of this insecurity, we are not 
going to teach the skills and the things that we shall measure automatically. 
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Dr. Seecers: Are you thinking of dealing with those feelings of in- 
security through a general method, through your curriculum in general, 
or are vou thinking of taking individual cases and listing them, or both? 

Miss Patterson: I think we are going to have to have more time to do 
individual work with children and parents, and we are not going to have 
such a schedule that we have to stop in the middle of something that we 
are working on when a bell rings, and jump to something else. Possibly 
there will have to be fewer pupils per teacher, so that there will be time 
to meet the individual needs. 

Dr. Seecers: Something Dr. Dean said prompts this question: Is there 
any separation in our thinking? Is there no possibility of having both a 
program for dynamic living and teaching reading and arithmetic too? 

Dr. Dean: Exactly. In fact, I think any implication or suggestion that it 
is an either/or proposition is entirely wrong. It is a dual setup. My only 
point is to suggest that it must not be an extreme, one way or the other, 
either/or. It is both—at least that is the idea I intended to convey to you. 

Dr. SEEGERS: Does anybody else want to talk on this general topic of-- 
wuat is the general topic now? We started on the matter of evaluation 
and then we got off onto something else. 

Mr. Busortz: I think it is, What are the criteria for setting up a good 
elementary school ? 

Mrs. Scumipr: I don’t know if I am on the topic, but I would like to 
come in, if I may. The thing in which I am particularly interested—and 
my thinking was crystallized by the last speaker this morning—is this 
thread of democratic living that we have (or don’t we have it) running 
through our schools? I would like to point it back to the principal, if I may, 
because I assume that most of us here this afternoon are principals, and I 
think this is the place where we need to come in. 

Do we consciously think of participation in democratic living at every 
level of our schools? My school is a kindergarten-to-sixth-grade school. I 
would like to feel that I know enough, or any principal of any school 
knows enough, to tell whether or not these kindergarten children are 
really living democratically. 

I am a little conscious of the fact sometimes that the same child is sent to 
my office on errands—a very simple procedure, but that isn’t the way 
kindergarten children learn to live democratically. One child doesn’t do 
all the things. I think we should be conscious of that thread running 
through—not only with the children, for this matter of democracy is some- 
thing which hits some of us pretty close. How far are we willing to take 
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our faculties along with us in planning procedures?—I mean, deciding 
whether or not we are teaching arithmetic in the right way or whether 
the method should be changed; deciding whether or not our relationships 
with the board are what they ought to be; or how far we are taking our 
parents along, and whether we are going into pupil-parent conferences? 
How willing are we to let our own pet things go by the board if they 
don’t seem to orient us to the community? 

That is the way we need to evaluate ourselves and our schools because, 
you know, if democracy fails, there isn’t anything left. Somehow, we have 
to begin far down in democratic living. We have to realize that the simple 
things that children do can be done democratically or autocratically, and 
the teacher and the principal are, perhaps, the dominating factors there. 

I don’t know if that is on the point, but I had to get it off my chest. 


Dr. Srecers: It was worth saying. I think it is on the point, too. It was | 


Miss Patterson, I believe, who said something about caring for the in- 
dividual needs of children and giving them a sense of security. Let’s talk 
about this matter of meeting individual needs, and let’s think not only 
about social needs but of other needs. In this good elementary school, how 
would we go about that, and what kind of needs ought we to try to care 
for, and how would we discover those needs? Does anybody want to talk 
to that? 

Dr. Dean: The two phases I see are, first of all, a conviction that that is 
what you want to do, and, second, you must provide the means and equip- 
ment for doing it, in a strictly administrative, mechanical sense. First, you 
must believe in it—that has to be firmly established as a philosophic base. 
One cannot work without the other, but if you do believe in it, then you 
have to have the resources and facilities capable of putting it into operation. 

Mrs. Scumunt: I think we have to go a little bit further. We have to be 
willing to stick our necks out pretty far in saying that the elementary 
school is not an organization to provide students for the secondary school. 
I think we just have to follow that clear through to its final conclusion, 
whether or not we lose our jobs. If we believe in individual differences, we 
know that everybody isn’t going to be ready for the seventh grade when 
they get out of the sixth grade, in any school. Perhaps we are a little bit 
farther along in our thinking than are secondary people, because of 
- the type-of training we have had. 

I believe we have to lead the way, more or less, and say that a school is 
built for children and they come to any level as they are, and should be 
accepted and go on. This should be carried on up to the teacher-training 
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classes and the type of training that is given to teachers, and I think maybe 
that is the critical point. 


Dr. SzEcERS: What bearing does that have on promotion and grouping? 

Mrs. ScHMiptT: Quite a bit. 

Dr. SeEcERs: Well, go on and talk about it—anybody. And, by the way, 
this is not a private fight up here. If you folks in the hinterland back there 
want to talk, get up and ask to be recognized. 

Dr. ALLEN: There is one point here that I don’t want to let go of, and 
that is, this element of “anti” or “versus” high school. We are moving in 
a lot of places certainly where our curriculum is being planned on a 12- 
year or 13-year basis, and where the high school people are sitting down 
with the elementary people and we are planning a language program for 
twelve years. We are, I hope, getting away from this matter of people in 
the elementary school saying, “We’re going to go ahead and run our own 
show and you'll have to take what we give you.” I hope that we have 12- 
year programs rather than 6-6, or whatever that division is. 

Dr. SeEcers: That bears on promotion, too, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Scumipt: I am not anti or versus, but I think we have to be willing 
to do it if it comes to that point. 

Miss Patrerson: Something else has to come into the planning here. 
A person is worthy of his hire, and we are certainly going to have to think 
in terms of salary that we pay these teachers, and take away the old-time 
implanted feeling that there is more prestige to being a high school teacher 
than an elementary school teacher. If we think in terms of recognition for 
the preparation and the contribution of the elementary teacher, and if she 
is paid according to what all the others in the system are paid, it is going 
to do much to help take away the disquiet that very often exists in the 
elementary school when the teachers feel they are “just elementary teach- 
ers” rather than part of the big system. 

Dr. Seecers: Don’t you think it is very hopeful that so many systems 
are on a single-salary schedule now? It is a distinct trend. 

But I should like to come back to this matter of promotion. What you 
said, Mrs. Schmidt, has a distinct bearing on our whole philosophy of 
promotion, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Scumipt: Oh, yes. 

Dr. SeEcERs: Does anyone want to talk about that a little bit, because 
I think it is important and it has a bearing, too, on this relationship be- 
tween the elementary school and the high school? Miss Brixey? 

Miss Brrxey: I think this is tied up with the feeling of security. A child 
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in the first grade or any year is working toward promotion and is apt to | 


lose sight—and I think the teacher sometimes loses sight—of the by- 
products in his development, and that goes back to our fundamental 
philosophy in the elementary school, or life, for that matter. 

What are our objectives? What are our goals? We have used that word 
“objectives” until sometimes it is almost like “democracy”—we are not sure 
what we are talking about. But if we are developing the whole child 
rather than his mental capacities, or lack of capacity, then we are doing 
one thing: we are promoting on grades only. On the other hand, if we 
are teaching the child instead of subject matter (as I hope we will do more 
and more), then our objectives are entirely different and the product will 
be entirely different. 

Dr. Sercers: There is another element to that, too. It implies and re- 





quires education of parents as well as education of school people, doesn’t it? | 


Miss Brixey: That is right. We are trying to have a workshop with 


parents and teachers and principal, and it is quite painful. You know, a | 


little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and yet, it may be the leaven in the | 


bread. We are being told things that the school people never knew. We 
are having our eyes and ears opened, I think, through the parents’ reaction, 


as we sit around and discuss child development. I have often wished that | 


teachers—and when I say “teachers” I mean school people—could listen in 
at the dinner table. We would certainly learn some things about our- 
selves. The workshop is almost that good. 

Dr. ALLEN: Dr. Seegers, you keep pushing this question of promotion. 
I would like to see a school in which we did not have any promotions, 
where we would just keep a youngster for six or seven years and then send 
him along. But one of the practical things that bothers me is the pupil- 
teacher relationship. Sooner or later, you must have a child move from 
one teacher to another, I assume. The closé tie that exists between a child 
and his teacher is a very important thing, and if we are going to promote 
children four or five times a year—that is, moving them around whenever 
they need to be moved into another, say, higher level, or another grouping 
because they become better adjusted socially or their mental age has moved 
up—how can we keep this motherly or fatherly relationship that should 
exist between the child and his teacher? 

Miss Brrxey: It is almost a matter of interpreting this work to the 
public. The child wants grades and promotions that are based on grades 
because of what Mother and Dad will say, and they say it because of the 
neighbor’s child. If the neighbor’s child passed and theirs didn’t, they 
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want to know why. If we could have each child and his parents under- 
stand that the child is progressing at his rate of speed, I think that problem 
would be on its way toward solution. 

Dr. SrecERS: You agree, though, that it is a matter which involves edu- 
cation of the lay public? 

Miss Brixey: Yes, I feel that that is fundamental. 

Dr. SEEGERS: Have any of you people worked very much with parents 
not only on this but on other school problems? 

Mrs. Scumipt: We are starting parent conferences as a way of reporting 
to parents for the first time this year. We feel that perhaps this is one of 
the ways in which we can make a contribution to community living. The 
parents come in for a group conference immediately after the opening 
of the school year; then, twice during the year, we ask the parents to come 
in for an individual conference, in order to talk with the teacher about 
the particular child, because we feel that that may be the place where 
good teaching can go on between the teacher and the parent. This op- 
portunity is given to every parent sometime before Christmas, and then 
before the end of the school year they come back for another individual 
conference. The teacher has kept a record of the things they discussed the 
time before, so that they can pick up and go on from there. We have 
materials that we can give the parents so that they may help the children. 

We had about 85 per cent of our parents come in, which we think is 
about 50 per cent more than ever read the report cards, at least intel- 
ligently, so we think we have gone pretty far along the way. Next year, 
we will carry these conferences right along with us. 

Dr. SeecErs: Has anybody else in this room worked particularly with 
lay groups, not only with reference to conferences but in planning school 
programs, planning what the school is going to do, and going beyond 
the parent-teacher association ? 

Mr. Busottz: We have done a very interesting piece of work with 
parents by calling them in for our lay group meetings, about once a year. 
Invitations are sent out by the elementary school principals to the parents 
of the community. They come into the building on certain evenings, and 
the entire plan is explained to them in the assembly hall. Then they divide 
into smaller groups and adjourn to other smaller rooms. — 

In each room there is a discussion leader and a secretary to take notes, 
and the parents are free to ask any questions they wish—about the school 
or what we are teaching, or what we are doing under certain circum- 
stances. The notes are sent to the central office, where the Curriculum 
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Planning Council works, and there the notes are briefed and annotated 
and sent to the various elementary schools as a pamphlet or brief. 

It is generally agreed, I think, that an adequate and completely balanced | 
program in the elementary school inclu¢e s practices which make the 
school and community inseparable. The present trend, we feel, places | 
almost equal responsibility for developing the curriculum upon lay people. 
Since teachers and principals are specialists in their field, I wonder how | 
far in your estimation this trend should be encouraged—this trend of 
calling in lay people for conferences? 

Mrs. Scotr | New Jersey]: I am wondering, since so many of us are 
fighting to get this individual recognition for our children that we all 
want, just what is going to happen to us after September, when the deluge 
of children begins? Many of these things we have in some part; many 
more we want. We can get them with a_lass of 25, but what teacher can 
give these things, or continue to try to give them, in a class of 4o? 

Dr. AuLEN: I think the comment is very much to the point of what was 
just said, that if you have had lay people sitting down, helping to plan the 
program, they have foreseen and have done, in many, many communities, 
an awfully good job of providing facilities before these things happen. | 
Now I know that there are a lot of crowded places in the United States 
and there are going to be a lot more crowded places; but I know also there 
are many communities where the school people have sat down with the 
citizens and planned their future programs in such a way that they are 
not going to be crowded. Your question is clearly tied in with public 
relations. 

Mrs. Scorr: But what type of publicity can we use to convince the 
people who are not yet convinced? 

Dr. ALLEN: I don’t think the idea that you have a product to sell and 
a public that is buying it is such a good une. If you have planned together, 
you don’t have to sell. It is already sold. Some of the studies that have 
been brought out by the Metropolitan School Council in the New York 
area show that the public will give us better schools than we ask for, if 
we will just let them in to ask. 

Dr. Dean: May I say something on that? The question is, I believe, how 
far are we going to go in carrying out this program? I think Dr. Allen 
has answered it very capably. It is not a matter of how far are we going 
to go. Every indication of a patronizing, condescending attitude—‘“Shall 
we give them a little participation? Shall we let them in a little? A little 
learning is a dangerous thing; therefore we had better not go too far”—1s 
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wrong. These schools are their schools. This is their money. These are 
their children. When you get them handling the problems from that point 
of view, as Dr. Allen says, the problems resolve themselves. You are not 
in a patronizing, paternalistic position. You are not giving them a privi- 
lege. These schools belong to them and you work for them. 

Dr. Seecers: Apart from that, you can get something that is worth 
having from them. 

Dr. Dean: Oh, yes. Somebody made the comment, and I think many 
of us are finding it to be true, that they are ahead of us in some instances. 
They will give more. They will give a different type or a better quality 
in some cases, if we will catch up to them. 

Dr. Seecers: And you think it is a fundamental part of the principal’s 
job to carry on this kind of program? 

Dr. Dean: Certainly, to be an active participant in it. It is a fundamental 
part of the job, by all means. 

Mr. Evan L. Wricut [Garfield School, St. Louis County, Missouri]: It 
seems to me that you have to be very careful that your school leadership 
keeps the position of leadership, or else you are saying that you might as 
well let the community come in and make out a report card. Surely, we 
can have community help, but unless we keep the position of leadership, 
we are going to wreck the program. 

Dr. Dean: The true democratic process, of course, as we all know, 
reserves a definite place for leadership and for extra judgment and opin- 
ion, and the skillful jo’: of handling these is to blend them together. 

Full participation does not mean license. It means to respect and learn 
to use and evaluate all of these component parts. Expert leadership and 
judgment have a place in this problem, but unlegs that place is under- 
stood, you are not going to get very far. ) 

Mr. Witt1am W. Wootston, Jr. [Lansdowne, Maryland]: It may be 
true that a great many members of the community are willing to give us 
more than we ask for, but, by and large, those who are willing to do so are 
the ones who have a vested interest in the schools—those who have 
youngsters attending them. We always have to deal with that very sub- 
stantial portion of the community—sometimes 75 per cent, as Dr. Allen 
pointed out—who have no children in school and who are interested only 
inhow much it is going to cost them. We do have a very definite respon- 
sibility, as part of our public relations program, of selling them on the idea 
that good schools are to their benefit as well as to the benefit of that 
segment of the population that has children actually attending the schools. 
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Miss Atice L. Jerrorps [ Portsmouth, New Hampshire]: I have worked 
with boys and girls many more years than some of you people are years 
old. My experience in working with parents is this: We are working with 
their most precious possessions. If we take them into our confidence, ex- 
plaining to them the things we want to do, and have them tell us the 
things they want their boys and girls to do, through mutual understanding 
we are going to give these children much more than they ever have had, 
because we are working together with the parents and are not at odds 
with them. 

Dr. Dean: May I say one thing more, Dr. Seegers? We have been 
trying an interesting experiment lately—some of my colleagues and my- 
self, training school principals, and so forth, in our various public ap- 
pearances. We have drawn up a very simple list of questions—common, 
ordinary questions of this nature: Do they teach the alphabet in school 
any more? What has happened to the multiplication tables? What is all 
this business about manuscript versus cursive writing? We have ten or 
fifteen of these questions—things that you all know, that you handle every 
day. But you would be amazed to see how much doubt, confusion and 
gloom is cleared up by a little discussion like that of an evening. Parents 
come up and ask some of these common questions to which they are 
hungry to know the answers. If you answer them, they will go along 
with you. 

Mr. Ortanpo J. Lupone [ Northport, New York]: I quite agree with 
all that has been said. Nevertheless, I can’t help feeling that if we have 
forty different teachers in our elementary school, we'll probably have forty 
different philosophies of education—which calls for an inspirational 
leader as our principal. We are only as strong as our weakest teacher. 

I haven’t heard the panel talk on that deficiency. Just how do you go 
about training these teachers? Many of us here have taught for twenty 


or more years and done a good job. Now, suddenly, we are having thrown | 


at us a “good elementary school,” and we all want to be a part of it. What 
is that principal going to do to inspire me—the teacher of twenty-odd 
years ago who did a good job—to get into this other aspect that you want! 
How do you meet that deficiency? 

Dr. SeecErs: Now, why didn’t you ask that question forty-five minutes 
ago instead of waiting until one minute before adjournment time? May! 
suggest that the unanswered questions be taken up as unfinished business 
when you get home? 

I want to thank the panel and thank all of you. 
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Che Deparcment of Elementary School Principals 
Celebrates Its Cwenty-CNinth Anniversary 


Three hundred elementary school principals and friends gathered at a 
banquet in the Embassy Room of the Strand Hotel in Atlantic City on 
February 27, 1950, to celebrate the twenty-ninth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the NEA. The 
time and place were most fitting, for it was in February, 1921, that the 
group was organized and held its first meeting in Atlantic City. 

Twenty-four guests occupied places of honor at this banquet. Chief 
among these were Dr. Leonard Power, first president of the Department; 
Dr. John L. Bracken, first secretary; and Dr. Worth McClure, editor of the 
Depar*ment’s first yearbook. Other guests of honor included Dr. and Mrs. 
Willard E. Givens, Mrs. John L. Bracken, Mrs. Worth McClure, Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Mrs. Ruth Bracken Smith, Mrs. Emily H. Surtees, Mason 
Stratton, William Slade, Jr., Herbert C. Hansen, Irvin Wilson, and the 
1949-50 officers of the Department. President Florence Gabriel presided. 

The occasion was a festive one, with dinner music by Atlantic City 
high school students, followed by a unique program depicting, in three 





Banquet honoring the founders of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Embassy Room, Strand Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 27, 1950. 


Lejt to right, top row: Eva G. Pinkston, Mason A. Stratton, Mrs. Willard E. Givens, Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, Mrs. Ruth Bracken Smith, Herbert C. Hansen, William Slade, Jr. 

Center row: Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Mrs. John L. Bracken, Dr. John L. Bracken, Florence Gabriel, 
Dr. Worth McClure, Mrs. Worth McClure, Dr. Leonard Power. 

Bottom row: William F. Buboltz, Mrs. Emily H. Surtees, Dr. Thomas E. Pierce, Mrs. Blanche L. 
ee Raymon W. Eldridge, Mamie Reed, R. L. Booker, Mary M. Greenlee, Irvin Wilson, and 

llice L. Jeffords. 
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Mrs. Emily H. Surtees, local chairman of the banquet committee, discusses the program | 


with Dr. Leonard Power, first president of the Department, and Miss Florence Gabriel, 
1949-50 president. 


episodes, the past, present, and future of the Department. Local schools | 


supplied the narrators, dance groups, and other talent, and the audience 
participated in the singing of old-time songs. In the closing scene, Dr. 
Bess Goodykoontz gazed into the crystal ball and foretold the future for 
elementary education. 

The local committee on banquet arrangements, under the able chair- 
manship of Mrs. Surtees, deserves a special word of appreciation for the 
success of this most enjoyable gathering. The Headquarters office furnished 
special souvenir programs in daguerreotype style, with old photographs 
of Dr. Power, Dr. Bracken, and Dr. McClure.’ 

A special section of the banquet room was reserved for persons who have 
been members of the Department for twenty or more years. This group 
represents the backbone of our organization and deserves grateful recogni- 
tion, for it is to the support of these members through the years that the 
Department owes its steady growth in numbers and in service to children 
of the elementary school. 


1A few copies of this souvenir program are still on hand in the Headquarters office and will be | 


sent on request to members who were unable to attend the banquét. 
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The Armor of Truth for an 
Arena of Turmoil 
CLARENCE W. CRANFORD 


Minister, Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 


[An informal talk at the breakfast meeting of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 28, 1950, Miss Florence Gabriel, Presi- 
dent of the Department, presiding.] 


ADAM CHAIRMAN, Miss Pinkston, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am always very grateful these days for the courage and the charity 
of any group that is willing to listen to a speaker from Washington. Those 
of you who do not live there are constantly telling those of us who do that 
Washington is the only place on the face of the earth where sound travels 
faster than light! yey 
Sometimes, as I travel about, I discover that the attitude of some people 
toward Washington is rather accurately reflected by the story of a little 
boy who wanted to buy a puppy dog that cost twenty-five dollars. He 
didn’t have the money and he discovered that his father didn’t have 
twenty-five dollars to buy a pup. But he remembered that his Sunday 
School teacher had said, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
and that gave him an idea. He wrote a letter to the Lord, saying, “Dear 
Lord, please spare twenty-five dollars so I can buy that dog.” 

When the clerks in the Post Office Department found this letter ad- 
dressed to the Lord, they didn’t know what else to do with it so they sent 
it to the Government, to Washington. One of the department officials in 
the Post Office read the letter and felt rather sympathetic to the boy’s 
plight. After all, he had had a dog when he was a boy. But he didn’t have 
twenty-five dollars, either, so he did the best he could. He put a five-dollar 
bill in an envelope and sent it to the boy. 

When the boy got the five-dollar bill, he was up against a real theological 
problem, because the Lord had seemed to short-change him. As he looked 
at the five-dollar bill, suddenly he noticed the postmark on the envelope, 
which was Washington. That cleared up the mystery. He sat down and 
wrote to the Lord, saying, “Dear Lord, thank you for sending me the 
twenty-five dollars—only please don’t ever send it by way of Wash- 
ington again.” 
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We are not quite that bad down there, I think; or if we are, it is some- 
times because of what people write to us. Congressman Brooks Hays was 
telling me the other day about a letter that they had received up on the 
Hill from one of his constitutents, saying, “I want you men on the Hill 
to know that I am absolutely opposed to any government program of 
compulsory sickness.” So I told him a story about a man in England who 
went for a physical checkup to one of the clinics set up by the govern- 
ment. 

When he came in, he spoke to the nurse at the desk, saying, “I just 
came in to get a checkup.” She replied, “Well, you notice that door over 
there is marked so you won’t have any difficulty going where you are 
supposed to go.” He saw in front of him two doors, one marked “Male 
Patients” and the other, “Female Patients.” He went through the one 
marked “Male Patients” and found himself in a hallway with two other 
doors, one marked “Adults” and the other, “Children,” so he went through 
the “Adults” door. Then he found himself confronted by two other doors, 
one marked “Conservative” and the other marked “Laborite.” He went 
through the “Conservative” door and found himself back out on the 
street again! 

I hope I will not find myself back on the street too soon—but I may, if I 
don’t get to my speech. 

I married a chemist. Now, that isn’t why I married her, but she was 
teaching chemistry in Colorado State College when I met her. Maybe 
that is why I like this particular illustration. It happens to be about the 
Bible, which is the textbook I usually try to teach. 

According to a certain writer, the Bible is a notebook in which are 
recorded some of the results of some of the most extensive experiments in 
living ever performed. He said, “It is like a freshman class coming into 
a laboratory. Here are all the chemicals and the gadgets to work with, and 
here are two books—a textbook and a notebook. The textbook gives the 
laws of chemical reactions that have been discovered. They have always 
been true, they will always be true. The instructor says, ‘Now, first of all, 
study these laws. Study these chemical reactions. Then perform your 
experiments and record your results in the notebook.’ 

“But one day a bumptious youth said, ‘Oh, who wants to follow the 
textbook all the time?’ and when he thought the teacher wasn’t looking, 
he began to mix something, some unknowns, to see what would happen. 
And it happened. 

“And,” this writer said, “when the experiment comes down from the 
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ceiling, no one has.to write the result in the notebook. The stain on the 
notebook is the result of the experiment. 

“Now, in the case of the Bible,” he said, “somebody experimented with 
faith, and the result itself is beautifully recorded—The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want.’ But it may have been the same man who one day 
thought the teacher wasn’t looking and experimented in life, and that 
experiment exploded on him. Nobody tried to hide the stain. There it is, 
in II Samuel, the 11th and 12th chapters, to show that even a king cannot 
tamper with the laws of God with impunity.” 

I like that illustration, partly because it reflects what I believe—that 
this is basically a moral universe. But there is one difficulty with it. Of 
course, I know that it is not likely to happen, that a person would mix 
together unknowns that would make an explosive mixture, but I think 
the most serious defect in the illustration is that people are not chemicals. 
You can tell pretty well, under given conditions, what certain chemicals 
are going to do, how they are going to react. But somebody has said of 
people that you never can tell what your best friend is going to do, come 
Christmas! 

I think that is somewhat reflected in a definition that I would like to 
share with you this morning. The principal of the school where my own 
two children go is here. She has heard me read this definition. Four of my 
members are here, and they will have to bear with it again. And you 
probably all know it. It is the definition of a boy. I have one, and this 
is a good definition. 


After a male baby has grown out of long clothes and triangles and has 
acquired pants, freckles and so much dirt that relatives do not dare to kiss it 
between meals, it has become a boy. 

A boy is nature’s answer to that false belief that there is no such thing as 
perpetual motion. 

A boy can run like a deer, swim like a fish, climb like a squirrel, balk like a 
mule, bellow like a bull, eat like a pig, or act like a monkey, according to 
climatic conditions. 

The world is so full of boys that it is impossible to touch off a firecracker, 
strike up a band, or play a ball game without collecting about a thousand 
of him. 

He is a piece of skin stretched over an appetite; a nose, covered with 
smudges; and eats only when awake. 

He is called tornado because he comes at the most unexpected times, hits 
the most unexpected places, and leaves everything a wreck behind him. 

Boys are not just ornamental; they are useful. If it were not for boys, the news- 
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papers would go undelivered and unread, and motion picture houses would go 
bankrupt. Boys are useful in running errands. A boy can easily do the family 
errands—with the aid of five or six adults. The zest with which a boy does an 
errand is equaled only by th: speed of a turtle on a July day. 

The boy is a natural spectator. He watches parades, fires, fights, ball games, 
automobiles, boats and airplanes with equal fervor. But he will not watch the 
clock. In fact, the person who invents a clock that will stand on its head and 
sing a song when it strikes will win the undying gratitude of millions of 
mothers with boys who are forever coming home to dinner at supper time. 

Boys faithfully imitate their dads in spite of all efforts to teach them good 
manners. 

Boys are very durable. A boy, if not washed too often and if kept in a quiet 
cool place after each accident, will survive broken bones, hornets, swimming 
holes, fights, and nine helpings of pie. 

A boy loves to trade things. He will trade frogs, knives, fish hooks, marbles, 
and snakes for anything that is priceless or worthless. When he grows up, he 
will trade puppy love, energy, warts, bashfulness, and a cast-iron stomach for 
pride, ambition, pretense, a bay window and a bald spot, and will immediately 
begin to say that boys are not what they were in the good old days. 

This boy is the person we are dependent upon to finish what we have started, 
He is going to sit at our desks and do all the work that we are doing—in his 
own way. We can make policies and devise plans, but whether and how they 
will be carried out depends on him. 

We will make laws, negotiate treaties, and form leagues, but he will have 
the power to amend, repeal, or annul them. 

He will occupy the seats in the Senate and the benches in the courts. Our 
cities, states, and the nation will soon be subject to his will. He will take over 
and manage our schools, churches, universities, hospitals, charitable institutions, 
prisons, and corporations. 

All our labors and pizns are going to be judged and praised or condemned 
by him. 

Whether our names and achievements are remembered and honored depends 
on his estimation of us and our performances. 

In short, all our work is for him—a boy, a growing animal of superlative 
promise which must be fed, watered, and kept warm; a joy forever, a periodic 
nuisance; the problem of our times, the hope of our nation; and every boy 
born is evidence that God is not yet discouraged with man. 


I wish one of you would write me a definition of a girl. I remember 
hearing Dr. Ellenwood say that he used to dream about what his daugh- 
ters would be like when they got to their teen ages, but how completely 
he had misjudged what it was going to be like. He wondered, for ex- 
ample, where he was going to sit when they started to have dates. He said 
what he ditn’t know was that he would be in bed. 

The definitions I really wanted to talk to you about, though, are two. 
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They are hanging on the walls of the Bliss Electric School in Takoma 
Park, Washington, D. C. You probably know them, and you may even 
know who said them first; I do not. They are not so much definitions of 
education as statements about education. 

The first one is, “Education is the process of acquiring a reverence for 
accuracy and a respect for ideals.” 

Now, being a clergyman, I like that. We are interested in helping 
people find a respect for ideals. Sometimes people are interested in help- 
ing us get a little more reverence for accuracy. But that is my speech, so if 
you want to go now, you've got it. “Education is the process of acquiring 
a reverence for accuracy and a respect for ideals.” 

It is the second statement from which I get my topic, for the second 
statement says, “Education is the armor of organized knowledge.” Now, 
notice, it isn’t just knowledge; it is organized knowledge. “Education is 
the armor of organized knowledge against the enemies of human happi- 
ness, and everyone should have its protection, be the cost what it may.” 

Thanks to the scientific method, we have at our disposal today more 
facts and more ways of ascertaining facts than ever before in history. 
Among the members of my congregation there is a scientist, a man who 
always handles the scientific details of Byrd’s expeditions when he goes 
to Little America. Dr. Paul Sippel says he believes that in the last thou- 
sand years we have accumulated a larger mass of informational data than 
in all the preceding years of human history; that we have accumulated 
more facts, more knowledge about life, about the universe in which we 
live in the last hundred years than in the preceding thousand years; that 
we have accumulated more facts in the last ten years than in the last 
hundred years. And he sees no reason, he says, why we will not accumulate 
more facts, more of a mass of information, in this next year than we have 
accumulated in the last ten years. 

If this is true, then it puts a tremendous burden on teachers. One simply 
cannot know all the facts, even in any one given sphere of knowledge 
today, much less try to assimilate them. But that is just the beginning, 
because the most important thing about facts is how we interpret them. 

I once heard a brilliant young Negro, who later became the pastor of 
one of the largest churches in Detroit, Michigan, speak on race. He said, 
“In facing the subject of race or any other problem, for that matter, there 
are two things that must be kept in mind. One is the facts in the situa- 
tion, which we may or may not be able to change.” For example, the atom 
bomb is a fact, while the hydrogen bomb has not yet been actually pro- 
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duced, I understand; but nevertheless science is so certain it can be pro- 


duced that scientists and politicians are proceeding on the basis that the | 


H-bomb is a fact. And it seems to be a fact that Russia also has the atomic 
secret. Those are facts, facts which we cannot change. 
“But,” said this young man, “the more important thing to keep in mind 


is our interpretation of the facts, what we intend to do about them, and | 


how we react to them.” The same thing can happen to two different people 
and their reactions be as different as day is from night. Now, what de. 
termines our reactions and our interpretations of the facts we handle, 
whether they are facts of science or of history or any other kind of facts? 

One thing, of course, that determines our interpretation is our back- 
ground. It makes a great difference how I look at certain problems in 
view of where I was raised, and whether I was trained in a school of a 
liberal or of a more conservative tradition—which reminds me of the ex- 
ceeding importance of your particular work. 





The other day, I was given some figures that I understand were released | 


by Dr. Harold Dillon, the Executive Secretary of Public Education and the 
Child Labor Association. He was speaking in New Jersey. He said that 
over half of the people who enter high school are drop-outs; that among 


those who were tested after they dropped out of high school, it was dis- | 


covered that at least 60 per cent—and in Camden, New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, where some tests were made, it was 80 per cent—had passing or 
more than passing grades; so that their primary reason for dropping out 
was not scholastic. They had the intelligence to go on and complete their 
scholastic training. 

The remarkable thing was that only five per cent dropped out for eco- 
nomic reasons; that the vast majority dropped out for what might be 
called more psychological reasons, the chief of which seemed to be a sense 
of discouragement and failure—“Oh, what’s the use?” or “I didn’t get any 


fun out of going to school”—a sense of frustration that, unfortunately, | 


carries over into what they do in the future. You people represent those 
who help to create the educational background, and the only educational 
background, that thousands of young people—perhaps millions—will 
ever know. 

Another thing that determines how we interpret the facts that are at 
our disposal is our own convictions. I think it is equally important that 
we teach certain convictions as it is that we present facts, if we are to keep 
our democracy alive. Let us mention just one or two. Certainly, one con- 


viction that we must always try to teach, I think, even as we present facts, 
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is that character is more important than cleverness. We are a clever gen- 


eration, but that isn’t enough. 


One day, about three summers ago, a man who had just come back 
from Germany told of the number of people who had frozen to death that 
year in Germany. He told us that 44 per cent of the students in Heidel- 
berg University had tuberculosis. He told us of being in a hospital where 
children who were emergency cases in tuberculosis and ricketts were ac- 
cepted for only two months’ treatment. Then they had to be sent home, 
because there were so many who needed emergency treatment that they 
took another group for two months. As we were going out of the room, a 
man who is a successful farmer in New York put his arm through mine 
and said, “You know, the only thing that gives me hope in a world like 
this is something Thomas Edison once said—that what the mind of man 


can conceive, the character of man can control.” 


That is just about our only hope, isn’t it? The unfortunate thing is that 
to date we do not seem to have sufficient character to control what the 
mind of man has already conceived. Character is more important than 
cleverness. Character itself, of course, is an outgrowth of something else. 

Certainly, another conviction that I think we need to teach these days 
is that honesty or integrity is more important than expediency. If you 
know your Bible, you know that the New Testament characterizes it 
definitely in two ways: that is, the forces of evil. It says, “First of all, he is 
a murderer and, second, he is the father of lies.” Violence and death. We 
live in a world in which we have seen two movements try to use those 
diabolical methods to establish themselves in the world—nazism and 
communism, but certainly in a democracy we must not stoop to that level. 

Now, undergirding these convictions, it seems to me, there are two 
deeper beliefs. One is that the worth of an individual depends not on his 
race or on his nation or his intelligence or his wealth, but on the fact that 
he is a person. If you have not looked at a book on Russia that has come 
out recently, called The Country of the Blind, 1 suggest you do so, for you 


will find it very revealing. In that book, Lenin is quoted as saying that the 
working class can never decide for itself what is best; therefore, the work- 


ing class must be willing to submit to what Lenin calls “a self-chosen 


revolutionary élite.” And he goes on to say that since the working class 
cannot choose for itself what is best, it is therefore entirely justifiable for 
persons and groups to be manipulating it. In other words, the state is su- 
preme—and by the state is meant those who are in control and who there- 


fore believe that they have the right to manipulate people to their own 
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ends, and whatever they do to maintain their power and authority is con- 
sidered right and just. 

Democracy, on the other hand, says that the person is the thing of su- 
preme worth; that governments exist not to exploit people but to serve 
them and to help protect their rights—certain rights which are inherent 
by virtue of the fact that a person is a child of God, and that if govern. 
ment is to be for the people, it must be of and by the people. 

I may be wrong, but I think there is something more powerful than an 
H-bomb, and the thing that is more powerful than an H-bomb is an idea 
that is consistent with the essential nature of the universe. I believe that 
the doctrine to which democracy ascribes, about the worth of the in- 


dividual, is such an idea, and that we would do well to get that idea into | 


the minds of every boy and every girl in America today. 

Now, the other conviction is that undergirding all of life there is a 
moral purpose, which some of us at least identify with God. I know 
this is not a religious meeting, but will you let me draw an illustra. 
tion from the Bible which I think brings out my point? 

One day, we are told, some Greeks came to see Jesus. We don’t know 
why they came, but we can conjecture that, among other things, they must 
have invited Him to go over to Greece, and that it was a temptation He 
had to consider because, if he went, He could get away from Palestine 
where the opposition to His kind of ministry was becoming more intense. 
And this is what he said, as it is recorded for us: 

“Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say? Shall I say, ‘Father, 
save me from this hour’? But for this cause came I unto this hour. I will 
say, ‘Father, glorify thy name.’ ” 

And then something happened. Now, what happened, those who were 
there never fully agreed. Some of them said it thundered. Others, recog- 
nizing the spiritual significance of His decision, said that an angel spoke 
to Him. 

I think those two fundamental differences are in our world today— 
communism reducing everything to the level of thunder, economic ma- 
terialism and determinism, and democracy trying to keep an ear tuned 
to angel voices and saying that undergirding all of life there is a moral 
purpose which we violate to our own peril but which, when we discover 
it and cooperate with it, makes for our greatest happiness. 

I believe that as we try to present these convictions in our interpreting 
of facts that history and science make available to us, we are doing our 
part to help make our democracy a better as well as a stronger kind of life. 
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Developing Child Responsibility 
in the Elementary School 


[A Panel Discussion at the Meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 28, 1950, Miss Florence Gabriel, President of the 
Department, presiding. ] 


PaneL Leaper: Dr. W. Linwood Chase, School of Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Participants: Dr, Walter D. Cocking, Editor, School Executive, New York, New 
York 


Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Associate Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Herold Hunt, General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Mary G. Kelty, Author and Lecturer, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Virgil Rogers, Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Dr. Case: We are to discuss this afternoon the subject of “Developing 
Child Responsibility in the Elementary School.” At any time, the failure 
of children to be responsible is a disturbing display to those adults who 
live and work with them. There is much good literature on developing 
responsibility in children—very good literature, very thoughtful, with a 
great many examples of the way it is carried out in certain schools. 

However, in the final analysis, how these ideas are implemented in the 
classroom is the important thing. No matter how fine are the goals that 
have been set for the development of responsibility, they are no better 
than the teaching which implements them. The point I am trying to make 
is this, that regardless of what we talk about, what principals talk about 
and how they work with their teachers, in the final analysis what happens 
every day in the classroom is the important thing. 

In the Twenty-second Yearbook of this Department, I wrote a chapter 
called, “For Now and Tomorrow: How Rates Your School?” It was con- 
cerned with the quality of a school’s citizenship program for training in 
democratic living. It discussed three levels of achievement, in four areas, 
these three levels being, briefly: the level of complacency, where the 
teacher does all the planning and evaluating; the level of adaptation—a 
broad level extending from mere imitation to a sincere attempt to adapt 
successful practices of other schools to one’s own; and then the highest 
level, the level of productive action, where a school is willing to experi- 
ment, to create, to lead, and its teachers are adventuresome guides. 
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Without carrying the analogy all the way through, we could also think 
of the development of responsibility on three levels, and I briefly illustrate: 


the level of complacency would be a “do-nothing” viewpoint or, at best, | 
responsibility would be simply a by-product, not too often a planned by- | 


product of what was done, and certainly a place where the teacher makes 
all the decisions on responsibility. 

On the level of adaptation, in this matter of developing responsibility, 
there would be imitating, there would be some degree of concern, but 
responsibility would not have a very high priority. Too frequently it does 
not rise above the director-of-the-pencil-sharpener level. 

On the highest level, productive action, we find responsibility a total 
staff concern. We find analysis, planned practices, evaluation; we find ita 


major concern because the development of self-discipline should be a 
major concern. 


Now, in this real world about us—the world of tremendous social | 
change—just think of the amount of social change that comes within the | 
period of years represented by less time than it takes a child to go from 


first grade through high school. I want to see responsibility concerned not 
only with the routines in a schoolroom but also with habits, attitudes, 
skills, social relationships, and so forth, both in the schoolroom and out. 
And particularly am I emphasizing today the necessity of children’s per- 
sonal responsibility for knowledge, for understandings, for the develop- 
ment of skills, for critical thinking in which a personal responsibility is 
taken. In other words, I am not quarreling at all with the many op- 
portunities that have been given and are planned for in developing re- 
sponsibility in democratic living in a classroom, and many of the illustra- 
tions that we find in the literature are on that level, and there should be 
that kind of responsibility, but I am further extending this to include also 
these personal responsibilities for knowledge, understandings, and skills, 
critical thinking, and so forth. 

If this kind of thing is done in a school, it seems to me that the first 
major step is for the teacher to become and feel responsible, to act on the 
basis of that responsibility in the development of responsibility in young- 
sters. Saying the same words several times-in the same sentence makes it a 
bit confusing, but I think it is necessary for the teacher to accept the job; 
that developing responsibility in children is one of her major jobs, and 
one that has a fairly high degree of priority in her work. 

I want to point out that to get teachers to understand and accept for 
themselves this responsibility to develop responsibility in youngsters can- 
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not be developed in those teachers by a speech such as I am giving now, 
nor by a teachers’ meeting in which the matter is discussed, nor by a prin- 
cipal’s bulletin to teachers, nor even by good reading in this good litera- 
ture that I have referred to, because it seems to me that there is a need for 
as definite and far-reaching a study of the job that the school has to do in 
the development of responsibility as there is in any other kind of major 
task that the school undertakes. It must be concerned with details in an 
action program. 

There are schools where, at the beginning of a year, in consultation to- 
gether, the principal and teachers will decide that for this particular year, 
or for a major portion of it, this is the job they are going to tackle from 
all the angles they know, to make a thorough study of this problem and 
see what they can do in the school. The problem could be of any type, 
from democratic living to the improvement of the spelling program, or 
whatnot. 

I consider that this business of developing responsibility is in the category 
of a major study that can be undertaken by a complete school staff. And 
so, in the remaining time before we get int. the discussion, I simply want 
to mention some considerations that would come up in such a study by a 
school staff. They are not all the considerations, and they are not arranged 
in any order of importance, but they are simply some observations I have 
put down. 

First, it seems to me that the school staff should study the guided ex- 
periences compatible with the child’s maturity; in other words, study the 
understandings and practices to be developed at each level or each grade 
level. I thoroughly understand that this sounds like a mass job, and we 
have wide individual differences in children at an age level or at a grade 
level, but I am talking in general. These understandings and practices 
planned in the light of a child’s maturity are based on child development 
and—here is the emphasis that I want to make—the work jobs to be done 
at that particular level. 

Another consideration, I think, is that when a school staff is considering 
how they are going to tackle this problem and really get over a planned 
program in developing child responsibility, an idea that has to be con- 
sidered is that responsibility delegated to children should represent truly 
educative opportunities. 

I know, for example, a schoolroom that has a tall, overage, very dull 
boy in it, who has been given the satisfaction of doing something and tak- 
ing on responsibility that no other child in the room can take, and that 
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is, to attend to the high window shades. A good thing, but we must go 
ever further with such youngsters. I am just pointing out, for our con- 
sideration, whether in this responsibility development we are piling up a 
lot of duties of a routine nature or whether we are also going further. 

Another questicn that might be raised in this staff meeting is: Have 
responsibilities been deait with too indefinitely and too haphazardly? Al- 
most any classroom teacher would say, “Certainly, that is a job | have 
been trying to do—to develop responsibility in children.” I think we have 
to go further in the sense of helping that teacher evaluate the job that is 
being done, so that we do not leave this matter of whether or not responsi- 
bility has been developed too indefinite. What I mean by “haphazardly” 
is sporadic emphasis, sporadic attention, rather than having this idea of 
the development of responsibility in the background of the teacher’s mind 
in all of the jobs that are being done. 

Still another point is that every child needs an opportunity to work at 
his own pace with full responsibility for the outcome of his efforts. If I 
have time, I should like to develop a theme that I have often developed 
with parents, which I myself consider a good child-training tenet: namely, 
that children should accept the consequences of their decisions or acts; 
that we have altogether too much of parents and teachers or other adults 
stepping in to keep the child from accepting the consequences of his acts. 
If I were to develop this in detail, I would have to indicate some excep- 
tions to that tenet, but I am going on to another point for consideration of 
this staff group—to build growth in responsibility around current prob- 
lems involving the everyday life of the child. All I am going to say about 
that is that these current problems include some subject matter learning. 

The next point is to guide pupils to see that responsibility is action; that 
when you have actually assumed responsibility, action follows. 

Next, responsibility does not come merely through exposure to its op- 
portunity. Three or four years ago, a master student of mine did a thesis 
on the subject of respect for authority. She took twenty-five problem 
situations in which the children in each of the problems were given an 
opportunity to respect authority. After the statement of the problem, this 
question was asked—and let me illustrate: Mary’s mother went downtown 
to do some shopping and told Mary to stay in the house and take care of 
the baby. Mary’s friend came over and asked her to go out to play. Then 
the question was asked, “What should Mary do?” and it gave three 
choices. That was followed by the question, “What do you think Mary 
did?” and that was followed by exactly the same three choices. The as- 
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sumption was made, and it seemed to work out, that what they thought 
Mary did in this problem, or Peter or Henry in another problem, was 
what they would do themselves in the same situation. 

If they had answered each of those questions as to what the child should 
do the way an adult thinks they ought to be answered, perhaps they could 
get a score of 25 on the twenty-five problems. It may interest you to know 
that 4oo sixth grade children had an average score of 24-plus on the twenty- 
five problems as to what the child should do. On “What do you think the 
child did?” the average score of the 4oo children was 12-plus. 

Let me go back to what I said before, that responsibility does not come 
merely through exposure to its opportunity. It is not wholly intellectual 
in that I know what ought to be done, but, going further, do I do it? 

I should like to consider here—and this theme I have not developed at 
all—the matter of the depth of responsibility taken by a child. I can 
illustrate it briefly in this way: Sometimes we find out how many chil- 
dren are stamp collectors, but when we have their names we haven’t any 
measure whatever of the depth of their interest in stamp collecting; 
perhaps they have a stamp collection because Aunt Matilda gave them 
one, or Dad works in the bank and brings stamps home, or an adult 
member of the family is concerned. But, on the other hand, if we have a 
boy who is willing to mow lawns and do other hard work on hot sum- 
mer afternoons to earn money with which to buy stamps for his stamp 
collection, we know he has a greater depth of interest in his collection 
than does the child who merely has the stamps. 

Another point is that too often the environment does not demand from 
a child his best, therefore he rarely reaches his potential of growth. I am 
disturbed at the number of community activities going on in which the 
adults have planned the activity and then asked for the help of the chil- 
dren in carrying it out, and the children have had absolutely no oppor- 
tunity of participating in the planning. If children are able to carry out 
activities effectively, they can also be in on the planning, and this would 
develop a far greater degree of community responsibility. 

The child must be trained in the process of making value judgments, 
so that learning may be motivated. This is evaluation. We want him to 
arrive at positive value judgments, and the good teacher-can help him in 
this. In fact, one of the greatest differentiating factors between a good 
teacher and a poor teacher is whether she can help children arrive at posi- 
tive value judgments. 

This whole business of evaluation needs much further discussion than 
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it can have here, because there is a necessity for persistent record-keeping, 
A child cannot develop much responsibility for the improvement of a 
certain skill, let us say, if it is something he knows little about in the sense 
that he doesn’t know how. well he is doing. 

Finally, I want to raise some questions on this matter of the develop- 
ment of child responsibility in the elementary school that the school staff 
kas got to concern itself with, such as: Where are we going? By what 
paths shall we travel ? How do we know when we get there? And that last 
demands devising many ingenious ways for obtaining facts and evidence 
of whether or not children have developed responsibility. 

I am not going to discuss these questions at all, but am going to turn 
over the discussion to the panel, with the request that they take not more 
than three minutes each to make some observations, ask some questions, 
or use their time in any way they wish. Then I want the audience to come 
in with their questions or comments. 

I shall call on you in the order in which you are sitting. Dr. Walter 
Cocking. 

Dr. Cocxinc: There is one observation that I would like to make. It is 
this: If we are going to develop child responsibility while the child is in 
the elementary school, the matters on which the child should be respon- 
sible must be matters which matter, rather than make-believe matters. 

In line with that, I would like to comment—and it is, maybe, one of 
my pet peeves—that to think of developing child responsibility solely 
within the walls of some classroom is to try to do what I believe is en- 
tirely impossible of doing. And in line with that is a belief that we who 
teach become so traditionalized that we accept, as judged by our prac- 
tice a good many times, that all learning takes place inside some building 
or portion of a building. It is against that concept that I would like to 
comment. 

The real responsibilities which I am sure children should have are re- 
sponsibilities, in the main, which dea! with people and with their environ- 
ment; for most Americans, after a bit, they will not be in the classrooms, 
so-called. I am tremendously interested in the possibilities of outdoor 
education, and if you wish to use the term—although it has a bad meaning 
in a lot of places—of camping; not where a child is provided with food, 
clothing, and shelter, and direction of his activities in the outdoor educa- 
tion, but where he is put on the problem, “Now I am in the out-of-doors, 
what are my needs of housing, of proper clothing, of food”—and my ex- 
perience teaches me that responsibility comes along in a hurry. 
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Dr. CuaseE: Dr. Goodykoontz, will you continue? 

Dr. GoopyKoontz: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I found it 
somewhat difficult to get hold of this topic. It seemed to me that there 
was an assumption that there is a learning process that goes on in the de- 
velopment of responsibility paralleled with the development of skill in 
doing arithmetic problems or skill in doing other kinds of things, and so 
I have tried to back up a little bit and get an illustration in my own mind 
of someone who seemed to have developed a set of skills that we might 
call responsibility. 

I thought of a neighbor of mine who goes past the house frequently 
and who has been an inspiration to me. She is not in school work; I doubt 
that we could even call her well-educated. She has a family on which she 
works hard. She has standards for that family that make it necessary for 
her to work outside the home in order to get enough money to keep the 
family going on that set of standards. 

She believes that family life ought to have a great many rewards. She 
believes that traditions are important to a family. And so, in spite of work- 
ing hard outside the home, she works on things inside it, tr . one has 
certain things that always make Sunday breakfast. She has a tradition 
that Easter always brings something new for the children, that Christmas 
always has its tree, that camp every summer for the children is important; 
and she believes that it is her responsibility that there shall be traditions 
about family life that make strong bonds for them. 

She believes that there ought to be a good school for her children and 
the other children in her community, so she belongs to the Parent- 
Teachers Association, and though she says frankly she doesn’t understand 
about its organization, she has gone ahead with it, cooking the lunches, 
clearing off the library shelves, doing routine jobs around the school, until 
she became elected president of the PTA. She believes that the community 
ought to be clean and safe and decent, and she doesn’t quite know what 
she ought to do about it, but when the riverfront isn’t clean, she calls up 
the mayor. When the playground across the street isn’t a good place for 
children, she calls up the city manager. She thinks that something ought 
to be done about it, and that she ought to share in the responsibility. She 
thinks the city ought to be a good place in which to live; and though she 
hears that it doesn’t make much difference in that community how you 
vote, she believes she ought to go and vote. 

Now, what I am getting at is that a person who has never talked in the 
terms in which we are talking today has outlined for herself certain stand- 
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ards, certain goals for personal and family and school and community | 


accomplishment in which she believes. So, if I have one thing to say about 


this, the development of responsibility, it is that, first, there must be a | 
sharing of the setting of the goals for which you share the responsibility | 


of accomplishment. 

It is very difficult to accept responsibility for goals set by somebody else. 
It is very difficult for children to accept responsibility for goals set by 
adults. Therefore, it seems to me that we need to put a great deal of time 
and a great deal of effort into helping children and young people establish 
the goals on which they will operate responsibly. 

Second, I believe that there are goals of accomplishment, levels of learn- 
ing in this sense of responsibility that some people, as our chairman has 
said, operate and may, through adult life, continue to operate on a fairly 
low level of responsibility, doing the tinkering chores. There are other 
persons who proceed, like my neighbor, to take the lower kind of chores 
of responsibility, and go on to higher and higher ones which she can map 
out for herself. 

It seems to me that one of the hardest things for teachers and for school 
people, then, is to let people take their time and make the mistakes as they 
move from one level of responsibility to another, learning on their own 
sets of standards as they proceed. The blackboard may not be as clean as 
it would be if the teacher set the goals. The room may not be so well or- 
ganized as though the teacher set the standards. The class lesson may not 
be so well outlined as though she did it. But there are levels of accom- 
plishment for which it takes a great deal of patience to wait. It is very 
difficult for teachers and other school people to wait for that sense of 
responsibility to grow normally on the basis of child-adopted goals. 

Dr. Cuase: Next, Dr. Herold Hunt. 

Dr. Hunt: Mr. Chairman and Friends: I have two comments to make: 
First, talking about responsibility, a concern that it must be conceived 
within a framework of educational responsibility—what is it that we want 
to be responsible for? What type of responsibility are we encouraging on 
the part of our boys and girls? 

The Black Shirts of Mussolini, not too many years ago, were young 
people just beyond the age of the elementary school. The Hitler Youth 
Movement was made up of young people of similar age. They assumed a 
sense of responsibility—but what was their responsibility? We can’t talk 
about responsibility until we are certain that we know what it is that we 
want our boys and girls to be responsible for. 
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The suggestion is made, therefore, that this responsibility must be con- 
ceived within a framework of educational philosophy that suggests the 
place of education in a democracy; and if we are concerned, as we must be, 
with education within a democracy, we must think, first, of the self- 
realization on the part of the child, the unfolding of his complete per- 
sonality; but that must be done within the larger social framework of 
which he is a part, and an overall philosophy of education must subscribe 
to those ideals and those purposes of education in a democracy before we 
can talk about responsibility. 

The second comment relates to a concern today on the part of so many 
American people who somehow fail to understand the responsibility for 
which the American school has been conceived. Glibly, but in increasing 
numbers apparently, the American public is talking about a “return to the 
fundamentals.” 

It is my hope that out of a convention such as this, a new note may be 
sounded as we think in terms of a responsibility conceived within a frame- 
work of education in our American democracy, and that our new slogan 
may be, not a “return to the fundamentals,” but a “moving forward to the 
fundamentals” and a larger and a newly increased conception of what it 
is that we are talking about as concerns—a concern for health, a concern 
for the social adjustment of the child, a concern for the impacts of that 
child in the larger order in which he lives and moves and has his being, 
and a concern, of course, for the tools that make life meaningful and 
ever increase its enjoyment and its enrichment. 

I have tried to make these two suggestions, therefore: We cannot think 
in terms of responsibility unless that be conceived within the larger frame- 
work of the educational philosophy of the school, which must reflect the 
philosophy of the community, and of the democratic order of which we 
are a part. And, second, our concern must be not to go back to the funda- 
mentals but to move forward to new fundamentals. Increasingly, you and 
I must work for that concept so well expressed by John Dewey: “What the 
wisest and best parent can want for his child, that must the whole com- 
munity want and have for all of its children.” 

Dr. CHAsE: Miss Mary Kelty. 

Miss Kerry: In searching about for an angle from which to approach 
this most complex problem, we all recognize, of course, that any in- 
dividual is a tightly knit pattern of consistency. We cannot devele> a sense 
of responsibility at a high level and at the same time quite disregard other 
characteristics of the personality. That sense of responsibility is firmly im- 
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bedded in the total personality and as we are trying to develop it, we need 


to think of it in terms of a whole pattern. 
Overstreet, in his The Mature Mind, says that a sense of responsibility 


is one of the four strong links that bind every one of us as an individual | 


closely and firmly and satisfactorily to the social groups of which we area 
part, and that linkage with life is a reward in its own terms. It is not 
merely a burden that we have to assume. 

Now, in order to achieve those results, there are certain necessary pre- 
conditions, some of them with regard to children and some of them more 
especially with regard to ourselves. How are we as teachers going to help 
anybody else grow into mature responsibility unless we ourselves can 
measure up to these preconditions of maturity? The first one of these is 
one that I think we as teachers need especially—in Overstreet’s terms, for 
I am paraphrasing him here, the acceptance of the human role and the 
human predicament—because so many times when we are trying to ap- 
proach this problem of responsibility we say, “Oh, dear, if our children 
only came from different kinds of homes, there would be something for 
us to build on.” But they don’t come from different kinds of homes. They 
are in the homes in which they are. 

Or we say with regard to ourselves, “If only we had been subjected to 
different influences when we were children, we would be so much better 
patterns for children to follow about accepting responsibility’—that is, 
the wish to evade reality, to escape into a dream world of wishing that 
things were different from what they are, whether it is in regard to the 
United Nations—that “Oh, dear, we could do so much if somehow or 
other Russia would only do what we would like to have her do,” or that 
UNESCO would be a more successful instrument if only we could get the 
nations to agree. Well, we have to start from scratch, we have to begin 
where we are, and if we are going to build any sense of responsibility 
within ourselves—I am talking now about ourselves, not children—we 
have to accept the human role as it is, accept the human predicament as tt 
is; and we will move forward from there as fast and as far as we can. 

The second of the preconditions is that responsibility involves the 
regular performance of duties. Now, that is so clear that we don’t have 
to enlarge on it here, but I have a feeling that a school staff would want 
to spend a lot of time on that question of the regular performance of 
duties as a means of making a child feel that, after all, the world is an 
orderly and reasonable place in which you can foresee to some extent 
what is going to happen as a result of what you yourself do, and that those 
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duties that we assume have very rich rewards. Can we give children more 
of the satisfaction that comes from the feeling that the duties they are 
performing bring them satisfactions, and see to it that they do bring 
satisfactions ? 

There is one more precondition and then I am through. It is that if we 
are going to develop a sense of responsibility, we are going to develop 
from the egocentric existence into a constantly enlarged sphere of ex- 
perience in which we are responsible for larger and larger groups all over 
the world. 

The schools, I think, are doing really a very commendable job in de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility among the members of the group with 
whom you have face-to-face contacts. We need have no shame with regard 
to the results we are attaining in that field. But we are rather assuming 
that because we can get some very good assumption of responsibility on 
the part of the group that is working together day by day, somehow or 
other, by some unknown mechanism, that is going to transfer over to the 
larger groups in the nation and the world as a whole; for example, to the 
Soviet Union or Yugoslavia or whatnot. 

Now, all the evidence from psychology and anthropology points to the 
contrary. This does not transfer automatically. All right, then; the biggest 
job as I see it that we as teachers have to work on now, the job to which 
we do not know the answer, is, by what means can we use these good 
relationships that we already know how to develop inside of a classroom, 
to transfer over to other groups in other parts of the world, that will make 
a voluntary assumption of responsibility in regard to them? We don’t 
know how to do it. We are using socio-drama, we are using fictionalized 
stories of individi als. But this other task is the thing that we need to ex- 
periment with. It seems to me that it is the next step, the big unfinished job. 

Dr. Cuase: Dr. Virgil Rogers. 

Dr. Rocers: Dr. Chase, this class has been very orderly. It has remained 
quiet over and beyond the regular period. I know there is an anxiety for 
relaxation for a minute. May I take time out to give an illustration in the 
form of a story that has some application for elementary school principals 
—of course, not to be counted in my three minutes, please? 

I know a superintendent of schools whose wife kept insisting that he 
go with her on vacation to a ranch out in Colorado, a beautiful ranch where 
they had marvelous facilities for recreation, a wonderful dude ranch. He 
kept resisting, and finally she said to him, “Why is it that you are unwilling 
to go with me to a dude ranch in Colorado for a vacation?” He said, “Do 
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ranch in the summer ?” 


One of the difficulties in this whole problem of responsibility, I believe, | 


is that we are inclined to sidestep issues and not face our responsibilities 
squarely. 

In my three minutes I am not going to talk about children’s responsi- 
bility, although I believe there are specific implications for children in 
what I shall say. There are certain prerequisites to this whole business of 
developing children’s responsibility. First, we must protect teachers from 
fear, insecurity, uncertainty, and cynicism by helping them, giving them 
the opportunity to develop educational philosophies and programs ona 
cooperative basis. 

Second, we must remove the non-essential, deadly routines, course re- 
quirements, formal testing, rigid supervision, and the rating of teachers, 
if we expect them to begin to give serious consideration to responsibility 
on the part of children. 

Third, we must provide in-service education programs through con- 
tinuing workshops, the use of consultants, working together on recognized 
areas of need—that is, recognized on the part of the classroom teachers. 

Fourth, we must set up arrangements for adult education programs 
keyed to parent interest, in an understanding of the modern truths of 
educational psychology in order to get parents to go along with us in this 
business of understanding children’s needs, which in turn will help to 
develop their responsibility. 

Fifth, let us help teachers and parents to see that the foundation stones 
of our culture are two-fold: first, respect for the individual and, second, 
the individual showing proper respect for and responsibility to his group. 

Sixth, let us correct the tragic error prevalent in our society, which is, | 
believe, those home and school situations where children are regimented 
with little freedom to exercise judgment, or where they have an over- 
abundance of freedom and privilege, with little thought and planning 
for them to assume definite responsibility, within the range of children’s 
experiences and social maturity. 

Seventh, and last, for heaven’s sake get next to the administrative of 
ficers who are responsible for the budget. It ought to be the superintendent 
of schools, and it is unfortunate for the system where that isn’t true. Get 
there and see to it that money is put in the budget for an in-service pro 
gram which will provide those opportunities for teachers to discover how 
children can learn to take responsibility. Thank you. 


— 
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Dr. Cuase: I think I suggested that you people in the audience were 
going to have an opportunity to ask questions and make comments. Any 
question that arises in ihe group comes up to this whole panel on the 
platform, and any of you who want to may comment on the question. 

Mr. Rosert M. Bett [Chicago, Illinois]: The study of child develop- 
ment has enabled us to place certain items in the curriculum, at a certain 
level where the child may be reasonably sure of success, and thus we can 
hold him responsible to some extent for that success. However, as Miss 
Kelty inferred in her remarks, the sense of responsibility, if it is to carry 
over, must be done as a concept, and in our Union College, experiments 
show that concepts are developed along different levels at different ages. 
Where should the classroom teacher turn to know for what she can hold 
the child responsible, at his particular grade level? 

Dr. Crise: There is no question about the quality of the question that 
has been raised. Dr. Goodykoontz, do you want to say something on that? 

Dr. GoopyKoonTz: I haven’t anything more to say than I tried to say 
a little while ago. I think there is, or there can be, a sequence of learning 
in taking responsibility similar to the sequence of learning in other kinds 
of skills and attitudes; that not all children develop this sequence at the 
same rate, and that a sensitive teacher has to be able to identify the level 
of learning on which an individual child is operating in connection not 
only with arithmetic and spelling and character traits, but also in con- 
nection with the ability to identify goals for action, and proceed to accept 
responsibility for seeking solutions to those problems and putting some- 
thing into operation to achieve those goals. 

Dr. Cuase: Isn’t it also true that maybe the question raised points up 
some things that have already been said, and that to answer the question 
calls for study on the part of teachers and the school staff and other peo- 
ple in the light of what they already know about child development and 
in the light of what you said about the development of concepts; and that 
maybe to date we have not paid enough attention to tackling the specific, 
concrete things that you raised in your question? 

Does anyone else on the platform want to say anything? 

Miss Ketty: I would like to correct what might have been a miscon- 
ception, which is, that in my judgment you begin with responsibilities in 
terms of concretes and specifics long before the child has any means at 
all, or any desire, to abstract from them the generalized idea to which 
much later he may attach the term “responsibility,” or to which adults 
attach the term “responsibility.” But it begins with disparate and separate 
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and concrete acts and feelings, and only at a much later stage does it turn 
into a generalized concept. 

You yourself, Mr. Bell, gave a germ of the answer to your own question, 
when you implied so clearly that you thought that the teacher and the 
staff in an individual situation set up in that situation the series of growth 
steps which have proved to be satisfactory in that situation. 

Mr. Swetr | Massachusetts]: As I listened to these very excellent 
thoughts, it struck me that possibly we overlook certain things: one, that 
there are certain dangers that classroom teachers run into. We say we can 
have responsibility by tending to window shades or passing out paper. I 
agree with you; perhaps those can be used. But if we limit ourselves to 
those very few items, we overlook that learning takes place through a 
great many activities, and that a teacher has to be everlastingly alert to 
seize on the everyday happenings of many, r youngsters so that she 
can help them to develop responsibility; and i... connection with that, she 
has to win confidence on the part of every child so that he will come to 
her and say, “Miss Jones, I don’t know whether I ought to speak about 
this, but such-and-such a thing happened,” and so that the teacher can 
honestly say to him, “Well, Bill, perhaps that is tattling, and perhaps you 
ought not to have told me that.” Or, she can say, “Bill, that is an excellent 
example of taking responsibility; let’s see how we can work it out.” 

This calls for a high level of interaction between teacher and pupil. The 
three things—the danger of being too narrow in point of view, the ever- 
lasting search for opportunities, and the development of morale between 
yourself and the child so that he can come to you and ask for help—all 
enter into this. 

Dr. Cuase: Thank you, Mr. Swett, for saying some of the things that I 
didn’t say, because in some of the illustrations that I gave, I was using 
them as an illustration from which we would take off further and which 
you now have nicely pointed up. Is th-re another question? 

Mr. Ervin S. Farrincron [New Canaan, Connecticut]: I would be 
interested in having Dr. Rogers enlarge his statement in regard to the 
removal of the deadly routine, especially the teacher ratings. 

Dr. Rocers: First, I think, on the rating of teachers, we must remove 
some of the strain and the nervous tension from the classroom environ- 
ment by freeing the teacher from the feeling that whatever happens in 
the classroom, she is so closely supervised, or is to be rated upon it, that 
she is afraid to attempt to be creative, she is afraid to allow experimental 
situations to grow and develop; and so the safe thing to do is to continue 
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the deadly routine of day-to-day teaching that has been going on for the 
last fifty years in a great many schools and continues to go on in the typical 
classroom today, I believe. 

If we can set up situations where the teacher is not formally rated, but 
rather where she has the opportunity to grow and to receive evaluative 
consideration for growing, without any thought of next year’s contract or 
a continuing contract or salary, then we will have done much to give the 
teacher encouragement to be thoughtful and to give consideration to more 
creative teaching, which involves, of course, developing responsibility on 
the part of the individual. 

Mr. Farrincton: I am very much interested in what you have said. 
However, aren’t you going to rate that individual ? 

Mr. Rocgrs: No, I would not have, in the principal’s or superintendent’s 
ofice, one thing in the way of a formal mark on that teacher. We do have 
in the teacher’s personal folder complimentary statements, evaluations by 
the principal, outstanding work the teacher has done; or, if the teacher 
and the principal and maybe the assistant superintendent or superintend- 
ent have had a conference and there has been a review of that conference 
in a letter to the teacher, a carbon of that letter may go into the teacher’s 
folder. But, so far as rating goes, we studiously avoid that. 

Mr. Farrincton: That clarifies my point. 

Dr. Rocers: But there was another one—the deadly routine. Well, if 
you just take the typical routine in the typical classroom, where the teacher 
must raise money for this and collect for that and gather for something else 
throughout the school year—if we could free the classroom teacher of go 
per cent of that, we would have accomplished something. 

Dr. Cuase: Evidently there are no responsibilities to be developed in a 
thrift program ? 

Dr. Rocers: I don’t think so, not through the school. During the war, 
it was a patriotic duty and responsibility, but now that we have peace, 
frankly I think it is a nuisance and there is no educative value in it. 

Dr. CHasE: Who is ready with the next question or comment? 

Mrs. Trtterr [Durham, N. C.]: In Durham, North Carolina, we had 
so much trouble collecting money, or, rather, we were so busy collecting 
money that we found we had at least one campaign every month, so we 
put it all into one campaign. We collected all the money in the first month 
and divided it up among the organizations. 

Dr. Cuase: In other words, you developed some responsibility for com- 
munity funds? 


ee 
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Mrs. Tittetr: That’s right. One organization said they couldn’t accep 
the money unless they carried on their own campaign. We said, “Ver 
well; somebody else will.” They came in a month later and accepted it 
Now all the other organizations in the county have taken up this plan, too 

Dr. Cuase: Is there another question or comment? 

Miss Marcu | Newton, Massachusetts]: It has been stated here this after. 
noon that responsibility is developed through the practice of responsibility 
on a child’s own level. If we could, as adults, perhaps have more respect 
for the abilities of children, we would give them opportunities to accep 
responsibility which they are dying to take over. I think a great deal o 
this handling of money could be done by the children. A great many of 
the things that we as principals and teachers feel we have to do, or that 
we must watch being done, can be done by the children very nicely by 
themselves, and sometimes better than we can do them. I don’t think we 
give them a chance to do half as much as they can do. 

Dr. Cuase: About three years ago, I took a group of thirty undergrad. 
uates to visit in Miss March’s school, the Ward School in Newton, and 
we spent a half-day there. The program was most interesting. At the end 
of the day, the teachers came down and talked with our group, leaving 
the children to work by themselves. The next week, when I met that 
group of students at the University, I said, “What was the thing you heard 
in the Ward School over and over again?” At least half a dozen of them 
said it was the question, “What do you think?” If a child came to Mis 
March and said, “What shall I do about this, Miss March?” Miss March 
answered, “What do you think?”—in other words, putting the respon- 
sibility up to them. 

Are there any other comments or questions? 

Mr. Rosert Jarvis [Salem, Massachusetts]: In general we have been 
talking about where we can find activities to develop responsibilities. The 
germ of the question I have is: How much can we develop this in our 
regular program without going and looking for windows to raise or some 
thing else? In other words, the child’s main job in school is the basi 
school work. To what degree can we exact responsibility in their day-o 
day assignments? 


Mr. Cart L. Neuretpr [Mount Vernon, New York]: We seem tobe}; 


talking here a little on the problem of farm boys and girls versus city 
boys and girls. I have observed farm boys for many years and, as far 3 
responsibilities are concerned, it has been my observation that a country 
boy very often has, of necessity, done so many small jobs and taken on 9 


ee 
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many small responsibilities that they have disciplined him to greater 
responsibilities. 

Now I wonder if, in school, we have enough of those things which will 
really give the boy or girl, in the street or at home, the sort of thing that 
will develop responsibility ? 

Dr. CxaseE: It might be well to recall a statement made by Dr. Hunt 
arlier in the meeting, that these things have to be done within a frame- 
work of education in the schools, because as we look at individual things 
separately, it would be true that we could make quite a case for the 
separate thing, but then if we added all these separate things for which 
people make cases, we might find a completely unbalanced school program 
for the child. , 

Miss CHartotre H. Isam [Woodbury, Connecticut]: We have four 
towns, and we have school savings plans in three of the towns, and are 
working like everything to get the fourth. We have a teacher with us here 
today, who has her eighth grade take full responsibility for the school 
savings program. Every Tuesday morning a little bank is set up in the hall, 
and her eighth graders act as cashiers and guides. They. take the little 
children out of the schoolroom. The eighth graders take the money and 
record it on the little cards. We don’t consider it a nuisance at all. The 
children have learned a lot, and they still will. 

Dr. Rocers: Just for my own information, may I ask a question? How 
many people here have had some experience with school savings, that is, 
commercial savings where you actually collect money and put it in the 
bank, and feel that the total value is far in excess of the nuisance and the 
waste of time? Let me see the hands of the people who believe it is de- 
sirable. [Thirty or forty.] How many think it is not? [The vast majority. ] 
Thank you. 

Dr. Coase: I am not going to attempt to summarize anything of what 
has gone on this afternoon, but it is rather interesting to me that as we 
raise all these possible angles on such a thing as responsibility, there are 
many people who have vested interests in many kinds of things which 
they feel will do this job in their school and they are going to keep them 
regardless of anything. May I remind you of what I said earlier, that this 
8a good topic for a full-sized staff study, in which you fight it out all 
the year, hoping that you are going to move toward those goals that are in 
your minds. 

Ithank the panel, and I thank you for coming. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


During the school year 1949-50, the National Department of Elementary 
School Principals received word of the passing of several of its member; 
To these we pay tribute at this time, for they served long and faithfully 
during many years of association with our organization: 


NAME Years oF MEMBERSHD 
J. O. Andrews, Fort Worth, Texas 9 
Howard S. Braucher, Massapequa, New York 12 
Guy H. Brown, Downers Grove, Illinois 7 
Margaret Buchanan, Atlantic City, New jersey 16 
M. J. Gilliam, St. Louis, Missouri (Life Member) 12 
Mrs. Eva Hendry, Waimanalo, Oahu, Hawaii 23 
Etta H. Howell, Long Beach, California 17 
Ruth E. Rebert, Youngstown, Ohio 23 
Fred D. Robinson, Grafton, West Virginia 16 
Hazel Weatherly, Miami, Florida 22 
Hattie F. Yardley, Greeley, Colorado II 


W hat we have done for ourselves alone dies with us. What we have 
done for others and the world remains and is immortal. 
—ALBERT INE 





NEA SUMMER TOURS 


Teachers from all parts of the nation are looking forward to the 199) 
summer series of NEA Tours. There are eleven tour areas: Alaska, Cuba 
Central America, Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest, Eastern Cities, Hawai, 
Mexico, New England-Quebec, National Parks, Pacific Northwest-California 
and the Rockies-California-Southwest. Booklets which describe the itineranies 
present general information, and give the tour costs are available from the NEA 
Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

Besides these regular tours there are two special tours to Mexico, and 
special tour for teachers of music. The latter is in cooperation with the Must 
Educators National Conference and the Pan American Union. Ask for th 
special folder describing this tour. 

All NEA Tours are non profit, and are planned especially for teaches 
Retired teachers are also eligible. Sufficient time is allowed in major stops ® 
pursue special interests or to visit friends. 

Prompt action is urged in making application for participation in these tous 
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cANNUAL MEETING 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association 


The annual meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
will be held on July 3 this year in St. Louis, Missouri, at the invitation of 
the National Education Association, whose Representative Assembly meets 
in that city from July 3-7, 1950. - 

Our headquarters will be at the Statler Hotel, but the meetings will be 
held as scheduled below; all members are urged to attend. 

Breakfast—The day will begin at 7:30, when we gather for breakfast 
in the Crystal Room of the Jefferson Hotel. The arrangements for this 
social event, to which we all look forward because of its informal, friendly 
nature, will be ably taken care of by the Elementary School Principals’ 
Association of St. Louis County. As a special feature, we are asking Miss 
Mamie Reed and Miss Alice Jeffords to tell us some of the highlights of 
their experiences as members of the European “Flying Classroom.” They 
recently returned from a six-weeks tour of several European countries. 

[Special Note-——At 10:00 a. m., the State Representatives of the Depart- 
ment will meet in Private Dining Room No. 7 of the Jefferson Hotel. ] 

General Session—At two o'clock in the afternoon, in Assembly Hall 
No. 2 of the Kiel Auditorium, the annual business meeting of the Depart- 
ment will be held, with President Florence Gabriel presiding. Included in 
the business of the day will be the hearing of committee reports and the 
election of officers for 1950-51. All active members should be present. 

Immediately following the business session, we shall be privileged to 
hear Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean of University College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who will talk on “The School That the Principal Does Not See.” 
Let’s honor Dr. McSwain with a full attendance at this meeting. 

Banquet—At 5:30 in the evening, we shall gather for a banquet in the 
Crystal Room of the Jefferson Hote!. Responsibility for arranging this 
function is being undertaken by the Elementary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, with Miss Isabel Tucker as chairman, and we are assured 
of a good time. Our loyal friend Dr. John L. Bracken, first president of 
the Department, will be on hand to give us a message out of his wide 
experience as an administrator. 

Tickets for the breakfast and the banquet will be on sale at the registra 
tion booth in the Auditorium. Be sure to get yours early 
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Mrs. Tittetr: That’s right. One organization said they couldn’t accept 
the money unless they carried on their own campaign. We said, “Very 
well; somebody else will.” They came in a month later and accepted it. 
Now all the other organizations in the county have taken up this plan, too. 

Dr. Cuase: Is there another question or comment? 

Miss Marcu [ Newton, Massachusetts]: It has been stated here this after- 
noon that responsibility is developed through the practice of responsibility 
on a child’s own level. If we could, as adults, perhaps have more respect 
for the abilities of children, we would give them opportunities to accept 
responsibility which they are dying to take over. I think a great deal of 
this handling of money could be done by the children. A great many of 
the things that we as principals and teachers feel we have to do, or that 
we must watch being done, can be done by the children very nicely by 
themselves, and sometimes better than we can do them. I don’t think we 
give them a chance to do half as much as they can do. 

Dr. Cuase: About three years ago, I took a group of thirty undergrad- 
uates to visit in Miss March’s school, the Ward School in Newton, and 
we spent a half-day there. The program was most interesting. At the end 
of the day, the teachers came down and talked with our group, leaving 
the children to work by themselves. The next week, when I met that 
group of students at the University, I said, “What was the thing you heard 
in the Ward School over and over again?” At least half a dozen of them 
said it was the question, “What do you think?” If a child came to Miss 
March and said, “What shall I do about this, Miss March?” Miss March 
answered, “What do you think?”—in other words, putting the respon- 
sibility up to them. 

Are there any other comments or questions ? 

Mr. Rosert Jarvis [Salem, Massachusetts]: In general we have been 
talking about where we can find activities to develop responsibilities. The 
germ of the question I have is: How much can we develop this in our 
regular program without going and looking for windows to raise or some- 
thing else? In other words, the child’s main job in school is the basic 
school work. To what degree can we exact responsibility in their day-to- 
day assignments? 

Mr. Cart L. Neuretpt [Mount Vernon, New York]: We seem to be 
talking here a little on the problem of farm boys and girls versus city 
boys and girls. I have observed farm boys for many years and, as far as 
responsibilities are concerned, it has been my observation that a country 
boy very often has, of necessity, done so many small jobs and taken on so 
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many small responsibilities that they have disciplined him to greater 
responsibilities. 

Now I wonder if, in school, we have enough of those things which will 
really give the boy or girl, in the street or at home, the sort of thing that 
will develop responsibility ? 

Dr. Cuase: It might be well to recall a statement made by Dr. Hunt 
earlier in the meeting, that these things have to be done within a frame- 
work of education in the schools, because as we look at individual things 
separately, it would be true that we could make quite a case for the 
separate thing, but then if we added all these separate things for which 
people make cases, we might find a completely unbalanced school program 
for the child. 

Miss Cu..rtotre H. IsHam [Woodbury, Connecticut]: We have four 
towns, and we have school savings plans in three of the towns, and are 
working like everything to get the fourth. We have a teacher with us here 
today, who has her eighth grade take full responsibility for the school 
savings program. Every Tuesdav morning a little bank is set up in the hall, 
and her eighth graders act as cashiers and guides. They take the little 
children out of the schoolroom. The eighth graders take the money and 
record it on the little cards. We don’t consider it a nuisance at all. The 
children have learned a lot, and they still will. 

Dr. Rocers: Just for my own information, may I ask a question? How 
many people here have had some experience with school savings, that is, 
commercial savings where you actually collect money and put it in the 
bank, and feel that the total value is far in excess of the nuisance and the 
waste of time? Let me see the hands of the people who believe it is de- 
sirable. [Thirty or forty.] How many think it is not? [The vast majority. | 
Thank you. 

Dr. Cuase: I am not going to attempt to summarize anything of what 
has gone on this afternoon, but it is rather interesting to me that as we 
raise all these possible angles on such a thing as responsibility, there are 
many people who have vested interests in many kinds of things which 
they feel will do this job in their school and they are going to keep them 
regardless of anything. May I remind you of what I said earlier, that this 
is a good topic for a full-sized staff study, in which you fight it out all 
the year, hoping that you are going to move toward those goals that are in 
your minds. 

I thank the panel, and I thank you for coming. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


During the school year 1949-50, the National Department of Elementary 
School Principals received word of the passing of several of its members. 
To these we pay tribute at this time, for they served long and faithfully 
during many years of association with our organization: 


NAME Years OF MEMBERSHIP 
J. O. Andrews, Fort Worth, Texas 9 
Howard S. Braucher, Massapequa, New York 12 
Guy H. Brown, Downers Grove, Illinois 7 
Margaret Buchanan, Atlantic City, New Jersey 16 
M. J. Gilliam, St. Louis, Missouri (Life Member) I2 
Mrs. Eva Hendry, Waimanalo, Oahu, Hawaii 23 
Etta H. Howell, Long Beach, California 17 
Ruth E. Rebert, Youngstown, Ohio 23 
Fred D. Robinson, Grafton, West Virginia 16 
Hazel Weatherly, Miami, Florida 22 
Hattie F. Yardley, Greeley, Colorado II 


What we have done for ourselves alone dies with us. What we have 
done for others and the world remains and is immortal. 
—ALBERT PINE 





NEA SUMMER TOURS 


Teachers from all parts of the nation are looking forward to the 1950 
summer series of NEA Tours. There are eleven tour areas: Alaska, Cuba, 
Central America, Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest, Eastern Cities, Hawaii, 
Mexico, New England-Quebec, National Parks, Pacific Northwest-California, 
and the Rockies-California-Southwest. Booklets which describe the itineraries, 
present general information, and give the tour costs are available from the NEA 
Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Besides these regular tours there are two special tours to Mexico, and a 
special tour for teachers of music. The latter is in cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference and the Pan American Union. Ask for the 
special folder describing this tour. 

All NEA Tours are non profit, and are planned especially for teachers. 
Retired teachers are also eligible. Sufficient time is allowed in major stops to 
pursue special interests or to visit friends. 

Prompt action is urged in making application for participation in these tours. 
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cANNUAL SMEETING 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association 


The annual meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
will be held on July 3 this year in St. Louis, Missouri, at the invitation of 
the National Education Association, whose Representative Assembly meets 
in that city from July 3-7, 1950. 

Our headquarters will be at the Statler Hotel, but the meetings will be 
held as scheduled below; all members are urged to attend. 

Breakfast—The day will begin at 7:30, when we gather for breakfast 
in the Crystal Room of the Jefferson Hotel. The arrangements for this 
social event, to which we all look forward because of its informal, friendly 
nature, will be ably taken care of by the Elementary School Principals’ 
Association of St. Louis County. As a special feature, we are asking Miss 
Mamie Reed and Miss Alice Jeffords to tell us some of the highlights of 
their experiences as members of the European “Flying Classroom.” They 
recently returned from a six-weeks tour of several European countries. 

[Special Note——At 10:00 a. m., the State Representatives of the Depart- 
ment will meet in Private Dining Room No. 7 of the Jefferson Hotel. | 

General Session—At two o'clock in the afternoon, in Assembly Hall 
No. 2 of the Kiel Auditorium, the annual business meeting of the Depart- 
ment will be held, with President Florence Gabriel presiding. Included in 
the business of the day will be the hearing of committee reports and the 
election of officers for 1950-51. All active members should be present. 

Immediately following the business session, we shall be privileged to 
hear Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean of University College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who will talk on “The School That the Principal Does Not See.” 
Let’s honor Dr. McSwain with a full attendance at this meeting. 

Banquet—At 5:30 in the evening, we shall gather for a banquet in the 
Crystal Room of the Jefferson Hotel. Responsibility for arranging this 
function is being undertaken by the Elementary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, with Miss Isabel Tucker as chairman, and we are assured 
of a good time. Our loyal friend Dr. John L. Bracken, first president of 
the Department, will be on hand to give us a message out of his wide 
experience as an administrator. 

Tickets for the breakfast and the banquet will be on sale at the registra- 
tion booth in the Auditorium. Be sure to get yours early. 
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HELPS IN AVIATION STUDY 


Many people ask, “Is aviation study in the elementary grades worth 


while?” Examine the following publications for the answer: 


Second Graders Try Their Wings. This attractive 32-page booklet was 


published by the Department of Elementary School Principals ia April, 
1950. It describes a unit of study in aviation in the second grade of 
Bromwell School, Denver, Colorado, and is illustrated with 18 photo- 
graphs taken on the spot as the work progressed. This bulletin has been 
sent to all 1949-50 members of the Department as part of its member- 
ship service. Copies of the booklet may be purchased at 50 cents per 
copy, with the usual discounts on quantity orders. 


Air Age Education in the Elementary School. The National Elementary 


Principal, Vol. 28, No. 3, December 1948. Price, 50 cents. 


Aviation Education Source Book. Prepared for, and in cooperation with 


the Civil Aeronautics Administration by The School of Education, 
Stanford University, under the direction of Dr. Paul R. Hanna. This 
book contains a wealth of suggestions for the inclusion of live and 
pertinent aviation teaching materials in social studies, science, language 
arts, mathematics, music, and fine arts for students of all grades from 
one to nine. The 855 pages are profusely illustrated. New York: Hast- 
ings House, Publishers, Inc., 1946. 








MEMBERS: mp This is the last bulletin of the cur- 


rent year. The summer months are 
for gathering new materials and planning our program of pub- 
lications for the next membership year, which begins September 
1. Delay in receiving your yearbook and bulletins will be avoided 
if you renew now instead of waiting until a reminder arrives. 
Has your address changed? Prompt notification will keep our 
records accurate. 

The headquariers office will receive your dues for 1950-51, 
$5.00, any time after June 1. Please make checks payable to the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, and mail to 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEWS OF PRINCIPALS CLUBS 





If we may judge by the number of reports received at the Headquarters 
office, there has been considerable activity among the state, sectional, and 
local elementary school principals’ clubs during the year 1949-50. These 
reports, we realize, probably represent only a small proportion of the total 
number of bulletins and programs that have been issued, and we there- 
fore urge all principals’ clubs to keep us informed of their activities. 

Among the states reporting were: 

California—In cooperation with the California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association, the State Superintendent of Education called a 
conference of elementary school principals and district superintendents, 
April 2-5, 1950. In addition to general sessions and social functions, there 
were more than forty section meetings. The complete program was printed 
in a 48-page booklet, which contains many suggestions that would be 
helpful to other clubs in the selection of topics for group discussion. 

Connecticut—The Connecticut Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion issues a news letter giving information about new appointments, 
regional meetings, articles written or speeches made by Connecticut prin- 
cipals. Forms for contribut’on of news are sent to every regional director, 
officer, and committee chairman, to insure statewide participation in the 
activity. 

Florida—A mimeographed report of the 1949 Summer Principals’ Con- 
ference at the University of Florida in Gainesville nas been issued. This 
includes summaries of the discussion of Florida’s school legislative pro- 
gram. school finance, public relations, problems of developing an instruc- 
tional program, and school standards, followed by committee reports on 
pertinent problems. A separate publication, “Florida’s Code of Ethics for 
Principals,” contains many helpful statements. 

Indiana—Four times a year the Indiana Association of Elementary 
School Principals publishes its official bulletin, The Indiana Elementary 
Principal, now in its sixth volume. News of state and local principals’ 
groups will be found in this bulletin. The annual summer conference is 
reported in full in the October issue. 

lowa—The Publicity Committee of the lowa Department of Elementary 
School Principals is responsible for a mimeographed publication giving 
convention news and notes from various parts of the state. The Cedar 
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Rapids principals chose for their study topic this year, “Human Relations 
and Mental Health.” Davenport principals are eagerly looking forward to 
some new elementary school buildings, on which construction has begun. 

Maine—The awakening of interest in better elementary schools for 
Maine is evidenced by the activities of the Maine Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association during recent months. The increase in numbers and 
enthusiasm at the annual spring convention in May this year was very 
gratifying. 

Maryland—The Workshop of the Southern Maryland Elementary 
School Principals at Annapolis in April was the first project of its kind to 
be undertaken by this group. Reports indicate that the principals who 
attended felt they had received valuable professional help from this pro- 
gram. 

Minnesota—A new organization called Southeastern Elementary Prin- 
cipals’ Association was organized December 4, 1949, and held sessions in 
February and April. Plans are afoot for organizing other groups through- 
out the state. 

Montana—A state organization known as the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals has been formed this year. The plan, we believe, is 
to organize sectional and local groups also in the near future. 

New Jersey—At its annual luncheon meeting in November, the Elemen- 
tary Principals Association of New Jersey had guest speakers of national 
as well as state prominence. This vigorous group contributed most gen- 
erously of its time and energy in making our national Department meet- 
ings in Atlantic City in February so successful. 

New York—‘“Problems of the Elementary School Principal” was the 
theme of the 2oth annual conference of the New York State Association of 
Elementary School Principals in Syracuse last December. The New York 
City Principals Association keeps its members up on current affairs 
through its semi-annual publication, The New York Supervisor. 

Ohio—The Cincinnati Elementary School Principals’ Club is writing 
its history. Recording the beginnings of an organization and putting all 
historical material into permanent form before it is lost seems like a 
splendid idea. 

Oklahoma—Four times a year the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Oklahoma Education Association issues a bulletin to its 
members. This bulletin, called The Elementary Principal, lists recent pro- 
fessional books, gives information about forthcoming meetings, and re- 
ports state news of particular interest to principals. 
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Oregon—At the State Administrators’ Conference in Salem last Octo- 
ber, the Elementary School Principals’ Association took an active part. 
The discussion centered around “Conservation of Human Resources.” At 
the business meeting five recommendations were presented and passed by 
the entire state Administrators’ Association, among which were: 


That a greater effort be made by all administrators to see that the school 
facilities are used to the best advantage of the school and the community. 

That active efforts be made by all administrators to see that lay people have 
a part in planning curriculum and the general program of the community. 


The theme of the Thirteenth Annual Southern Oregon Regional 
Conference in March was “Professional Practices of Elementary Prin- 
cipals.” 

Pennsylvania—The Philadelphia Suburban Elementary Principals’ As- 
sociation held four meetings during the year. The topics considered were: 
“The New Elementary Course of Study—Its Impact on Administration; 
“Group Dynamics—Its Results Through Human Relations”; “Teacher 
Training—Does It Meet the School’s Needs?” The last meeting was an 
open forum. This group has recommended the establishment of special 
courses and extension courses in the field of administration and super- 
vision at the graduate level. 

Tennessee—The Leadership Conference for elementary school princi- 
pals of the Middle Section, TESPA, consisted of seven groups organized 
to study these topics: In-Service Education of Teachers; Curriculum 
Planning and Improvement; Business Management of the School; Prob- 
lems of ‘Principals of One-, Two-, and Three-Teacher Schools; Proposed 
Legislation—Standards for Elementary Principals’ Certificates; In-Service 
Education of Principals; and The Community School. Reports of the 
findings of these grouns have been put into mimeographed form. 

For a report of the program of action of the Tennessee Elementary 
Schoo! Principals’ Association, see The Tennessee Teacher January, 1950. 

Utah—Several regional conferences were held in various parts of the 
state during 1949-1950. There are ten District clubs in Utah, thus assuring 
state-wide interest in the activ.cdes of elementary school principals. The 
University of Utah is cooperating in sponsoring a proposed three weeks 
conference for .'*mentary principals this summer, and a movement is 
under way to boost principals’ salaries, which have been at a standstill in 
recent years. 

The slogan of the Utah Elementary School Principals’ Association is: 
The Elementary Principal—The Educational Leader in the Community. 
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Vermont—Regional meetings of elementary school principals have 
been held for the first time this year, and an effort is being made to 
organize a state Elementary School Principals Department of the Vermont 
Education Association. 

Virginia—At the annual conference of the state Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Virginia Education Association in 
Richmond last November, discussion of the question, “What Is a Good 
Elementary School?” brought out the following characteristics: 


1. Educational leadership as furnished by the priacipal. 
2. Good teachers with a sympathetic understanding of how children grow 
and develop. 

. Good work habits developed within the school as difficult tasks are carried 
through to completion. 

. A broad, flexible and balanced curriculum at work within the school. 

. The necessary tools and teaching materials provided for teachers and chil- 
dren. 

. The children with handicaps are given consideration. 

. The school is a laboratory of good citizenship whereby the principal, teach- 
ers, pupils and community work together for improving the quality of liv- 
ing in the community. 

. Adequate records for studying children are kept in the school in order to 
determine what the school does to and for the pupil. 


In Roanoke, in March, the State sponsored a joint conference of visit- 
ing teachers, supervisors, and elementary principals. 

Japan-—Mr. Yasuji Saguchi, President of The Nationai Federation 
of Elementary School Principals’ Association of Japan, has written ask- 
ing permission to translate into Japanese the two small booklets issued by 
the national Department: And Proudly Serve ...as a Principal and The 
Elementary School Principalship—Planning the Future. Permission has 
been granted. 

Mr. Saguchi, who is principal of Kojimachi Elementary School in 
Tokyo, writes: “We are making every effort to reconstruct education in 
postwar Japan under American guidance. It will take many years to es- 
tablish a democratic Japan, but we believe that the most fundamental 
and expedient way to attain this objective is to develop democracy through 
education. We are earnestly cooperating in this matter. Our association, 
consisting of 150,000 elementary school principals in Japan, is thinking of 
solving many educational problems. We should be very happy, therefore, 
if our association could keep friendship with yours, exchange opinions, 
have free discussions, and receive your guidance.” 
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Recent Publications 


e e Bl i 
—hreceived at the Department Headquarters 


English is Our Language. A Basal Series for Grades 1 to 8. 
By Edna L. Sterling et al. Books for grades 3 to 6, with ac- 
companying Studybooks and Guides for Teaching are now 
ready. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. 1950. 


Student Teaching in the Elementary School. By James B. 
Burr, Lowry W. Harding, and Leland B. Jacobs. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 440 p. 


Child Treatment and the Therapy of Play. By Lydia Jackson 
and Kathleen M. Todd. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. 
159 p 


Teaching in Elementary School. By Marie A. Mehl, Hubert 
H. Mills, and Harl R. Douglass. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1950. 541 p. 


Everyday Games for Children. By Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1950. 322 p. 
Illus. 


Our Friends in South America. By Glenn Barr, Willis Knapp 
Jones, Eleanor C. Delaney, Prudence Cutright, and W. W. 


Charters. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 431 p. Illus. 


Pioneer Children of America. By Caroline D. Emerson. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1950. 302 p. Illus. 


Leaders in Other Lands. By Jeanette Eaton. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1950. 322 p. Illus. 


Public School Audiometry: Principles and Methods. By 
Loraine Anson Dahl. The Interstate Printers, 19-27 N. Jack- 
son St., Danville, Ill., 1949. 290 p. 


The World of Numbers: Arithmetic 3. By Dale Carpenter 
and Esther J. Swenson. Arithmetic 4. By Dale Carpenter 
and G. Lester Anderson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
Each, 316 p. 

Education Through Physical Activities (for elementary 


grades). By Pattric Ruth O’Keefe and Helen Fahey. St 
Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby Co., 1949. 309 p. Illus 
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